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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX:9, May 1959. 


1363. Bengin, Nathan L. “Why I Collect Sherlockiana,” pp. 15-19. In 
this centennial of the birth of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, an annotated bibli- 
ography of important editions of Sherlock Holmes stories, works that 
have been written about Holmes, and “‘pastitches and association items” 
is presented. 


1364. Baring-Gould, William. “Re: the Baker Street Irregulars,” pp. 20- 
21. The Baker Street Irregulars, an organization of 60 members devoted 
to the study of Sherlock Holmes, which has met twenty-five times since 
its oe in 1934, publishes a quarterly Journal and a Christmas An- 
nual. 


1365. La Cour, Tage. “The Scandinavian Crime-Detective Story,” pp. 
22-23. In 1829 the Danish author Steen Steensen Blicher published in 
Nordlyset ““Praesten i Vejlby” (The Vicar of Vejlby), a short story. When 
Valdemar Thoresen read Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, Detective, he was 
struck by the resemblance of Mark Twain’s book to “The Vicar of Vejlby” 
and wrote Mark Twain. I. V. Lyon, Mark Twain's secretary, replied on 
December 9, 1908, to deny that Mark Twain knew of the story or that 
he was ever consciously a plagiarist. The text of the letter is reproduced. 
The second part of this article discusses the various translations and imi- 
tations of the Holmes stories in Scandinavia, while the last section lists 
nine books that deal with the detective story—including Sherlock Holmes 


—in Scandinavia. 


, TX:10, June 1959. 


1366. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ‘‘Prescott’s Latin American Reputation,” 
pp. 7-12. This brief note discusses Prescott’s relations with certain Mexi- 
can writers and translations of his works published in Latin America; it 
also summarizes Latin American biographical studies and reviews of 
Prescott’s works appearing in Mexico and Chile. 


1367. White, William. ‘Kai Lung in America: The Critical Reception 
of Ernest Bramah,” pp. 15-19. Little is known concerning Bramah’s life, 
and White corrects certain errors that have appeared in the few books to 
mention him. Since there are no critical Pb on Bramah, his American 
reception must be seen in several book reviews. 


1368. Dickie, Francis. ‘From Forest Fire to France,” pp. 22-25. Frank 
Harris, interviewed in 1927, provides comments on Oscar Wilde and 


George Bernard Shaw. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXI:1, March 1959. 


1369. Stone, Albert E., Jr. “Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc: The Child as 
Goddess,” pp. 1-20. Twain’s Joan of Arc was written out of love, and 
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Twain considered it his best work. Twelve years of study and two of writ- 
ing went into the book. The figure of Joan had a dual appeal to Twain: 
she stood both as a symbol of the common man’s struggle against the 
Crown and Church and as the incarnation of maidenly purity and virtue, a 
concept which had special significance to him. For his information Twain 
borrowed from many references, although he depended mainly upon Mich- 
elet’s Jeanne D'Arc. He participated in his work in the guise of a nar- 
rator (a familiar Twain aie 4 Sieur Louis de Conte. Twain’s portray- 
al of Joan as simultaneously Christian, democrat, and nature goddess re- 
flects his own unsettled state of mind at the century's end, and seems 
congruous with the interest of other writers and artists in childhood, the 
romantic return to nature, and a mixture of the Christian and pagan. 


1370. Dahl, Curtis. ‘Moby Dick’s Cousin Behemoth,” pp. 21-29. Moby- 
Dick has certain resemblances to an 1839 novel called Behemoth: A Leg- 
end of the Mound-Builders, written by an acquaintance of Melville’s, Cor- 
nelius Mathews, a then-prominent writer. Like Moby-Dick, Mathews’s 
Behemoth is a huge and powerful creature who seems to possess some 
supernaturally evil force. Mathews’s human hero, Bokullah, is like Ahab 
in his relentless quest to destroy his bestial foe. However, the earlier book 
-is artistically beneath comparison with Melville’s epic. 


1371. Fatout, Paul. “Mark Twain, Litigant,” pp. 30-45. Among Twain’s 
many lawsuits was the highly publicized litigation over the dramatization 
of The Prince and the Pauper. The case involved Daniel Frohman, Abby 
Sage Richardson, and Edward H. House, and resulted from House’s com- 
— that Twain had authorized him to adapt The Prince and the Pauper 
or the stage and then permitted a dramatization by Mrs. Richardson and 
its production by Frohman. After a bitter court fight and injunctions 
against both sides on different occasions, the case was dismissed. Twain 
claimed he got nothing from the play’s royalties. 


1372. Rosenbaum, S. P. “Letters to the Pell-Clarkes from Their ‘Old 
Cousin and Friend’ Henry James,” pp. 46-58. Two previously unpub- 
lished letters written by James in his sixties to his first cousin and her 
husband contain valuable information about the writer’s life. The first 
letter, written from Sussex and dated December 30, 1903, states James’s 
anticipations of his prospective visit to America after twenty years’ ab- 
sence. The second letter, apparently written from Kensington and dated 
May 5, 1914, contains James’s fond memories of Minnie Temple, long 
thought to be the original for many of James’s heroines. Both letters are 
printed in the article, as well as a brief letter by William James. 


1373. Pizer, Donald. ‘“ ‘John Boyle’s Conclusion’: An Unpublished 
Middle Border Story by Hamlin Garland,” pp. 59-75. The story, “John 
Boyle’s Conclusion,” published here for the first time, belongs to the 
“present-anger” genre of Garland’s Middle Border fiction. The story was 
written in 1888 after a trip West during which Garland had visited 
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drought-stricken farm land and his farmwife-mother, who had suffered 
a crippling stroke partly as the result of overwork. 


1374. Hodges, Robert R. “Edward Taylor’s ‘Artificiall Man,’ ” pp. 76- 
77. Edward Taylor’s allusion to an ‘‘Artificiall man Aquinas slew” in 
his “Meditation Fifty-Six,” is to Aquinas’s destruction of an artificial 
human head created by Aquinas’s teacher, Albertus Magnus. 


1375. Fussell, Edwin. “Leaves of Grass and Brownson,” pp. 77-78. 
Whitman’s title “Leaves of Grass,” as well as the familiar section 31 of 
“Song of Myself,” may have been inspired by an 1833 essay of Orestes 
Brownson. 


1376. Da Ponte, Durant. “Life Reviews Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 78-81. 
An unsigned and unfavorable review of Huckleberry Finn which appeared 
in the comic magazine Life in February, 1885, was probably the work of 
Robert Bridges, later editor of Scribner's magazine. Bridges’s critical po- 
sition was that of the Genteel; he attacked Twain’s novel because it did 
not idealize. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XV:1, Spring 1959. 


1377. Hafley, James. “Malice in Wonderland,” pp. 5-12. James and 
Poe seem central in the American tradition of viewing America as a 
“wonderland, in which selection and composition, those central tasks of 
the artist, had been accomplished . . . by the Founding Fathers.” Since 
America is a way of life that has become a work of art, most serious Amer- 
ican literature “‘is traditionally opposed to Common American Values’; 
therefore, we choose America (life) and Art—the two are not reconcilable. 
Poe’s “The Oval Portrait” illustrates this choice (and relationship) be- 
tween life and art. Poe’s attitude in the story is thoroughly American in 
that he illustrated how a choice between life and art allows no alternative. 
Likewise, in James’s Portrait of a Lady, Isabel Archer must forsake life 
in order to become art. “Like the young girl in Poe’s story, she is dead, 
and what remains is the startlingly, appallingly lifelike portrait of a lady.” 


1378. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘ “The Pupil’: The Education of a Prude,” 
pp. 13-22. The conventional condemnation of the Moreens in James's 
“The Pupil” does not coincide with James’s view of this type of family. 
While the Moreens are not admirable, neither are they moral criminals. 
Since they are among the first to become victims of the “social aspira- 
tions that afflicted Americans,” their errors “prepare for the easier ini- 
tiation of later generations of Americans in Europe.’ The tragedy of 
young Morgan is not caused by his family’s immorality, but by Pember- 
ton’s failure to see the situation “all around.” In actuality, Pemberton is 
the pupil and the young Morgan the tutor. And it is Pemberton’s inability 
to overcome his Puritan morality and his own self-deception that ulti- 
mately contribute to Morgan’s death. 
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1379. Ward, J. A. “Social Criticism in James’s London Fiction,” pp 
36-48. In James’s London fiction (the fiction between 1897-1901), so- 
ciety rather than the individual is the villain. This society, though it lacks 
the “obvious sinister quality’’ of the European society, neglects simple 
but important aspects of everyday living. This middle period has four 
types of characters: “the victimized innocent, the weak man, the fool, and 
the clever woman.” London is finally seen as a world occupied by self- 
ish people where the “unethical is natural and the ethical unnatural.” 


1380. Fox, Hugh, Jr. ‘Henry James and the Antimonian James House- 
hold: A Study of Selfhood and Selfishness,” pp. 49-55. In James’s earlier 
works, the self-reliance of the American was also selfishness. The Ameri- 
can was concerned solely with his own self-interest which, while exempli- 
fying self-direction, also became self-destruction. What the Americans 
had to learn was that self-direction also meant “‘self-realization in terms 
of social consciousness, self-realization equated with social consciousness.” 
Carried to its logical extreme, this concept meant the “losing of self in 
others,” as shown through the sacrifices of Isabel Archer, Milly Theale, 
and Lambert Strether. 


1381. Gale, Robert L. “Henry James’s Dream Children,” pp. 56-63. The 
various images of childhood found in James’s work indicate that he util- 
ized his own childhood experiences and memories to delineate certain 
degrees of awareness. James often viewed the child as curiously mature 
and the adult as, perceptively, immature, and he used imagery to yoke 


these two levels of awareness. 
— James L. Roberts 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS. SUPPLEMENTS ON WRITERS AND 
THEIR WORK, No. 110, June 1959. 


1382. Brander, Laurence. “Thackeray,” pp. 7-52. A brief biography is 
followed by a survey of the full range of Thackeray’s writings. He “‘pro- 
vides the best portrait we have of the {middle} class that was ruling Eng- 
land a hundred years ago. He observes the human scene with amusement 
and with the regard of a complete man, with the full range between the 
sentimental and the satirical.” A selected bibliography includes twenty 
aay and biographical studies; the Samuel Laurence portrait is repro- 
uced. 


, No. 111, July 1959. 
1383. Ward, A. C. “Gissing,” pp. 5-43. Gissing was a failure as a rea- 
list, but “his books spring to life and become intellectually exciting when 
the characters are near to his own class and speak his own language, and 
are therefore also capable of detached thinking.” Selected annotated 
bibliography. 


— Charles A. Toase 


— 
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CENTENNIAL REVIEW, III:2, Spring 1959. 


1384. Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘The Language of Men,” pp. 189-204. A 
basic question of poetry is how familiar language, the simple, ordinary 
language of everyday life, can be used poetically. Concreteness is one im- 
portant quality of familiar language which also has poetical currency. 
Wordsworth and Frost have shown convincingly how the simple, con- 
crete statement can be rendered as poetry. The shock of the unexpected is 
another basic poetic quality, and in the hands of the artist, even the 
cliché can be made to surprise. Dylan Thomas had the power to do this, to 
transform the commonplace and proverbial into the fresh and new. It is 
not the kind of language which makes a poem a poem, but the context, 
the association, the total pattern. 


1385. Mandel, Oscar. “Sources of Value in Poetry,” pp. 206-235. The 
New Criticism has sought to make the aesthetic the only basis for judging 

ty. Such an approach, however, divorces literature from the com- 
plexity of real human experience. A poem has more than aesthetic value, 
and even its aesthetic value is affected by non-aesthetic elements. Although 
the poem’s “general intrinsic value’ may be largely aesthetic, it may also 
depend upon its moral and intellectual quality. We cannot appreciate the 
beauty of that poem whose message or moral vision repels us, nor a poem 
whose ideas we consider stupid. Poetry also has a “general extrinsic 
value.” To the reader such value is inevitably affected by what he knows 
about the author and his work, by the poem’s historical context, by its 
literary Cp a and by many other factors. In short, the richest 
appreciation of value in poetry is that which is based on many sources, 


not just the aesthetic. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, XX:3, May 1959. 


1386. Bell, Martha S. “Special Women’s Collections in United States 
Libraries,” pp. 235-242. Thirty-eight separate collections concerning 
individual women or women’s activities in general are described. Collec- 
tions of special interest to English studies include E. B. Browning 
(Scripps), Willa Cather (Red Cloud, Nebraska), Emily Dickinson (Jones 
Library, Amherst), Louise Imogen Guiney (Holy Cross), Sara Orne 
Jewett (Colby), Alice Meynell (Boston University), Genevieve Taggard 
and Emily Dickinson (Sarah Lawrence), Georgia authors (Georgia State 
College for Women), and Virginia authors (Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College). 


» XX:4, July 1959. 
1387. Harwell, Richard B. ‘The Cause That Refreshes: Reading, ‘Rit- 
ing,’ and Rebellion,” pp. 281-288. With emphasis on Confederate matet- 


ials, libraries with the best Civil War collections and the writing and col- 
lecting of books about the American Civil War from the “prophetic” 
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novel of Beverley Tucker, The Partisan Leader (1836) to the present 
flood (two books each week in 1958) are surveyed. The Confederacy pub- 
lished more than seven thousand bibliographical items, many being ‘“‘non- 
warlike” and some being “productions impressive in extent and quality.” 
Writers like Sidney Lanier and William Gilmore Simms quickly responded 
to the creative impetus of a supposed new nation. Solid productions in- 
cluded novels, poetry, plays. ‘Confederate publishing grew into a big 
business,” despite great hardships and deprivations. Popular periodicals 
included The Southern Illustrated News and Southern Punch. The tone 
of most work was intensely Southern. Northerners, too, were “tremend- 
ously conscious of their moment in history.” Publishing, relatively un- 
handicapped, flourished throughout the Union to the far West. The 
best interpretations of the Civil War past are those of its own time— 


“the past itself.” 
— John O. Waller 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, VIII:1, Summer 1959. 


1388. Banks, Loy Otis. “The Credible Literary West,” pp. 28-50. The 
slow growth of a “credible literary West’ is the result of the writer's 
failure to see beneath the surface of his subject. Too often, the writer 
“betrayed an excess of faith or of despair.” Western fiction failed to 
show the “dualism of aspect—the garden and the wasteland side by 
side—that is the authentic West.” Throughout the literary cycle of the 
West, the writer has been either overly optimistic, thus failing to see any 
perils of the West, or completely pessimistic, thus rejecting any possibility 
of the West as a garden of hope. The fiction of the West has dealt 
with two main subjects—the earliest movement westward—reconnaissance, 
exploitation, and “brute invasion’; and early settlement of the explored 
region by the family. Cooper, affected by the genteel tradition of the 
English novel, wrote with “high optimism” about the nobility of the 
“noble savage.” On the contrary, the Old Southwest humorists doubted 
the adequacy of the noble savage and relied on primitivism. It was not 
until Joseph Kirkland’s Zwry and Hamlin Garland’s Main Travelled 
Roads that the dual “aspects of faith and despair, the garden and the 
wasteland,” came into “reasonable balance.” Thus, in any authentic 
portrayal of the West, both must appear. 


1389. Cancelled. 
— James L. Roberts 


COMMENTARY, XXVI:6, December 1958. 


1390. Letters from Readers: Rubenstein, Richard E. ‘The Puritan Con- 
sensus and Ours,” p. 538. ‘“Boorstin’s search for continuities in American 
history [see AES, II:1, Item 9} has led him to miss the central point in 
New England Puritanism.” Its ideal was permeation of action by thought. 
Unlike today’s search for a comforting religion, the Puritan belief in 
damnation of the many and salvation of the few made theology an im- 
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mediate concern. Boorstin says the “real” purpose of Puritanism was 
“community-building” and that therefore it was successful; in terms of 
its other ideal, it was a failure, ‘‘and its failure is also our failure.” 


1391. Feldman, Irving. ‘Stuffed Dharma” (The Dharma Bums, by Jack 
Kerouac) , pp. 543-544. Below “the assumed innocence and the hero wor- 
ship” is a “radical and unpleasant void.” The “simple-minded revolt” of 
the San Francisco writers is ‘‘a lesser nihilism which, lacking all commit- 
ment to the world, can no more imagine the world’s destruction than it 
can its existence.” Buddhism is the sentimental “molasses” used to fill 
the void, but “nothing could be farther removed from the fluid monistic 
universe of Oriental philosophy than this soap-opera of ‘togetherness.’ ” 
The “good bits of nature description here and there” are “hardly suited” 
to the novel. 


, XXVII:2, February 1959. 


1392. Higham, John. “The Cult of the ‘American Consensus,’ Homogen- 
izing Our History,” pp. 93-100. The 1940’s marked a fundamental 
change of direction in interpreting American history. The “giants’”—Tur- 
ner, Beard, and Parrington—emphasized broad conflicts of sections and 
classes and focused on revolutionary turning-points in time. The new 
“strikingly conservative” historians—notably Louis Hartz in The Liberal 
Tradition in America (1955) and Daniel J. Boorstin in The Genius of 
American Politics (1953) and The Americans: The Colonial Experience 
(1959)—flatten out these conflicts and turning points and emphasize the 
continuity of history, the stability of basic institutions, and the homogene- 
ity of “the American experience’—a phrase that has become an incanta- 
tion. Hartz is distressed by our having only one intellectual tradition, the 
liberal, but Boorstin denies all political-ideological continuity. He grafts 
the pragmatist’s cliché of the practical American onto conservative his- 
toriography. His advantages are a cutting through “the too easy dualisms 
of progressive historiography” and a new understanding of American in- 
stitutions, but his view “creates a paralyzing incapacity” to deal with 
effervescence, and violence, and we lose “an appreciation of 
e crusading spirit” and ‘‘a sense of injustice.” 


1393. Weiner, Herbert. ‘Job on Broadway,” pp. 153-158. J. B. and Job, 
according to MacLeish in two interviews, “would turn us to ‘love’ as the 
only way of facing the ‘insoluble’ problem presented in both the Biblical 
book and the play.’’ While love is important in the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition, Job contains no mention of love “nor even the notion of ‘faith,’ ” 
but presents rather only the experience of the numinous, the mysterium 
tremendum. As this is entirely missing in J. B., the play must try for a 
different climax, and MacLeish blurs “the two dimensional religious- 
human love relation [between man and God, and man and man} into a 
purely secular horizontal relationship.” J. B. is “essentially a secular play 
treating religious problems,” but it ‘pretends to be more.” J. B.’s final 
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blessing of God is “insensitive, even fatuous,” and Satan seems preferable 
to J. B. The last scene cannot be “fixed up” by any change in lines. 


1394. Rosenthal, Raymond. ‘What's in It for Weidman?” (The Enemy 
Camp, by Jerome Weidman), pp. 171-173. The Enemy Camp is ‘“‘embar- 
rassing’’ as a literary creation and as revelation of its author’s spiritual 
and intellectual condition, for in it Weidman confesses, after a quarter 
of a century of writing about Jews, to detesting his subject. He has “‘cam- 
ouflaged” the detestation “in the interests of popularity . . . writing a typi- 
cal, fake, plodding ‘problem’ novel. . . .”” His early short story “My 
Father Sits in the Dark’’ shows his power of imaginative recreation against 
which the failure of The Enemy Camp can be measured. 


1395. Poster, William S. “Man in the Movies” (Agee on Film. Criticism 
and Comment on the Movies, by James Agee), pp. 176-179. The “Agee 
legend” seems justified in one respect: “the scope of his endeavors, the 
sheer variety of his efforts, and his endurance oF involvements so multi- 
farious. . . .” In Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, Agee “failed in a quest 
for direct universal experience which could be rendered in art,” and 
“apparently chose the cinema as the most satisfactory substitute for such 
experience.” His “fascinating” criticism is “inadequate” because of 
his lack of an aesthetic scheme, partly because of his inability to pow: 
the full truth about some of the performers and the life out of which 
they emerge. But, because of his subject, he is “perhaps the only gifted 
writer of the period to get into print with animadversions on every aspect 
of the American scene.” 


1396. Van den Haag, Ernest. ‘McCarthyism and the Professors” (The 
Academic Mind, by Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr.), pp. 179- 
182. Academic McCarthyism resulted from “the reluctance of many Amer- 
icans to accept our various postwar setbacks in the Far East and in ng 3 
and from governmental reluctance to see the Communists who really had 
infiltrated as a danger. The book does not clearly measure “to what degree 
social scientists actually were threatened, or to what degree they felt 
threatened.” Perhaps the professors’ apprehensiveness was “unrealistic,” 
but no certain conclusions can be drawn. Both the academic community 
and the public were confused in refusing or failing to distinguish “‘here- 
tics” from “conspirators.” 


, XXVII:3, March 1959. 


1397. Weales, Gerald. “S. N. Behrman Comes Home. ‘The Worcester 
Account’ on Broadway,” pp. 256-260. The stereotype of Behrman’s plays 
as “high comedy,” while explicable, is false; he is “preoccupied with un- 
derstanding life in terms of ideas, and at the same time [is} pragma- 
tic, matter of fact, very much a part of the commercial theater.’”” And 
while he seems even less, until The Worcester Account, to be ‘a Jewish 
writer,” a demonstrable development of Jewish characters and of ideas 
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runs through his plays, culminating in Jacobowsky and the Colonel which, 
in contrast with the Werfel original, “is obviously the product of a mind 
that wants to identify the Jew with all the virtues and values that the 
playwright has so often celebrated in his earlier plays.’’ The items in The 
Worcester Account, unlike the escapism and nostalgia of most current 
reminiscence writing, are “intellectual constructions” of a man “who is 
not so intent on getting back to his roots as he is on realizing that he 
has grown from them.” He “‘has failed to make a play”. of the “primarily 
contemplative” book; it embodies his mature experiences, whereas The 
Cold Wind and the Warm is uncertainly a nostalgic play, a character 
study, or an unlikely triangle play. 


1398. Garrigue, Jean. “Six Writers of Crisis” (The Picaresque Saint, 
by R. B. W. Lewis), pp. 270-272. In this study of Malraux, Moravia, 
Camus, Silone, Greene, and Faulkner, Lewis “would seem to ride his the- 
sis with almost too much energy” and ‘‘seems almost too insistent on 
transmuting some of these fictive heroes into religious abstractions.” 


1399. Fitelson, David. “Conflict Unresolved” (The Poorhouse Fair, by 
John Updike), pp. 275-276. Updike’s "hearty but not very successful try 
at a first novel’ fails because, whether or not its “failure of nerve’ is 
identifiable with “the New Yorker syndrome,” its central problem or 
conflict is finally ‘‘neither continued nor resolved. It is just neglected.” 


, XXVII:4, April 1959. 


1400. Chase, Richard. ‘The Adventures of Saul Bellow. Progress of a 
Novelist,” pp. 323-330. Henderson the Rain King shows that Bellow “is 
just about the best novelist of his generation.” It is a ‘‘ ‘romance’ rather 
than a novel,’ with corresponding virtues. Bellow’s favorite theme is 
“the impulse of human beings to subject others to their own fate.” Augie 
March is a Whitmanesque, ‘‘varietistic’’ hero who eludes all the identities 
offered to him by the world, but The Adventures of Augie March fails 
to define its key idea, what Augie’s “character” is. Bellow shares with 
“the greatest novelists” his “sense of the conversion of reality and imagin- 
ation,” most fully expressed in Seize the Day. Henderson reveals Bellow’s 
versatility, especially in farce and tragi-comedy; its hero, like all Bellow’s 
heroes, is ‘‘malleable, emergent, pragmatic, and protean; they love free- 
dom, development, pleasure, and change.” Bellow has not yet adequately 
described ‘‘what his heroes want to be free from,” and “‘only in Seize the 
Day is there a fully adequate, dramatically concentrated image of what 
the central figure is up against,” but for some moments we see Henderson 
as the “equal . . . of the greatest heroes of comic fiction.” 


1401. Flint, R. W. “A Major Novelist” (Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, 
and Esprit de Corps, by Lawrence Durrell), pp. 353-356. What does 
Durrell offer that attracts praise from the two camps of pro- and anti- 
Laurentians (e.g., Rexroth and Eliot) ? ‘The Justine books are . . . an ex- 
efcise in perspective,” a “genuinely new kind of fictional enterprise.” 
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Durrell is distinguished by his “historical imagination’; he is “one of the 
scientific chroniclers” of ‘‘the exact equation at any time or place between 
imagination, power, and mind.”’ He uses Alexandria as “the true image of 
our desire” to explore the “real weight of Taste, Elegance, Independence, 
Good Living, Philanthropy, Vision, and Culture” and their relation to 
“prudence, temperance, justice, and courage” and love. He reveals ‘‘mag- 
nificence” of design, writing, and imagination. 


, XXVII:5, May 1959. 


1402. Saveth, Edward N. ‘‘The Middle Years of Henry Adams. Women 
in His Life and Novels,” pp. 429-433. While praiseworthy in almost 
every way, Ernest Samuels’s Henry Adams: The Middle Years lamentably 
does not explore Adams’s emotional life. He “needed to be dominated 
by a woman’’—first his mother, then Louisa, Marian, and the Virgin, all 
“strong, destructive’ women ‘whose image he recreated in a number of 
forms,” including his novels (which are discussed at some length). 
“Adams, who expected so much from women, had very bad luck with 
them’; they were all “tragedy-haunted.” Although “‘a relatively young 
widower” “close to many fascinating, intelligent, and eligible women,” 
Adams “‘preferred them as ‘nieces’ and not as wives’ because as “uncle” 
. he could “‘be as near or as far as he desired from the destructiveness with 
which circumstances and his imagination endowed his heroines.” 


1403. Howe, Irving. “Culture and Radicalism” (The Democratic Vista, 
by Richard Chase), pp. 454-458. Chase’s assertion of “cultural radical- 
ism,” which asks the right questions and raises the right problems, suf- 
fers some lack of strength and clarity: its anonymity of polemic reference 
“helps perpetuate the very gentility and flabbiness he deplores,” and it is 
“in the narrow sense, too /iterary’’ and not consistent in its attitudes 
towards the relationship of culture and politics. But it is “an important 
sign of a certain shift” of intellectuals from conservatism, which has been 
the trend, to radicalism. 


1404. Kapp, Isa. ‘Suburban Sorrows” (The Housebreaker of Shady Hill, 
by John Cheever), pp. 458-460. Cheever belongs to the company of 
“many diverting American short-story writers [who} deal in the minor 
distresses . . . and . . . back away from love, death, and sorrow.” 
“These stories are based on the sophisticated assumption that life must 
always be full of mixture and compromise; they never pause to consider 
that there are some crucial issues on which it is wisest not to compromise 


at all.” 


, XXVII:6, June 1959. 


1405. Weales, Gerald. ‘Thoughts on ‘A Raisin in the Sun.’ A Critical 
Review,” pp. 527-530. That A Raisin in the Sun is by a Negrtess and is 
about Negroes must have influenced the presentation of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Award, is subject to propogandistic promotion, and makes 
“objectivity impossible’ concerning it. “Despite an incredible number of 
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imperfections” —its “narrow naturalism” is “anachronistic,” the mechani- 
cal devices of the plot are “completely artificial,” the character of the 
daughter is out of place in the family—“‘Rassin is a good play’ because 
it explores the American myth of success and “there are genuinely funny 
and touching scenes” that have the ring of truth. That it deserves the 
Critics’ Award “‘as much as any other play of this season, and more than 
most . . . is as much an accusation of the season as it is praise of the 
play.” “American drama, except perhaps for musical 
not dead, often deadly—and does not particularly care that it is.” A 
Raisin in the Sun, while good, has been overpraised. 

— Sven Eric Molin 


CRITIC, XVII:4, February-March 1959. 


1406. Kennedy, Msgr. John S. “Pius XII’s Charter for Critics,” pp. 9- 
10, 78-79. For the critic, according to remarks of Pius XII in 1956, to an 
assembly of priests engaged in the reviewing of books, the prime requi- 
site is intellectual. It “thas to do with the critic’s faculty for discernment, 
first of all his ability to read and understand correctly the book under re- 
view.” Free from preconceptions, the critic’s approach “must be one of 
good will and confidence until positive reasons, both certain and serious, 
prompt a different attitude.” Always remembering that his precise func- 
tion is to judge the work and not the author, the critic must confine him- 
self “to the clear objective meaning of the writing.” By the same token, 
when “‘the objective meaning contains an error or false statement, the critic 
has the duty to note it even if he has reason to believe that the subjective 
thought of the author is different and correct.” 


1407. Braybrooke, Neville. “Elizabeth Myers: an Introduction,” pp. 17, 
82-84. Miss Myers’s dominant intention, in her novels, was to “throw 
light” upon darkness. And she used “darkness” to symbolize “that valley 
in the shadow of spiritual and symbolic death, which meant ‘not to love 
any more.’ ’’ Her stress was that those in that darkness must be taught 
“to see in a new light.” In her intent, in her impassioned writing, she 
echoes the exhortations of Leon Bloy and Bernanos: ““There’s always light 
—somewhere.” 


, XVII:5, April-May 1959. 


1408. Gross, Seymour L. “Mark Twain and Catholicism,” pp. 9, 12, 
88-91. Twain's attitude toward the Catholic Church was by 
feelings about formalized religion that were developed by the Calvinistic 
religion that prevailed in the Hannibal, Missouri, of his youth. Certain 
criticisms of the Catholic Church are found in Innocents Abroad (1869) 
and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court (1889). Most domi- 
nant is Twain’s disturbance over “the opulence of the churches” in Europe 
and (in Italy especially) the great number of clerics “‘all fat and serene.” 
Twain wrote his wife that Catholicism “is doubtless the most peace-giving 
and — of all religions. If I had it I would not trade it for anything 
on earth.” 
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1409. McNamara, Eugene. ‘The Lost Innocence of Childhood,” pp. 
15-16, 92-94. The ‘Great American Quest” for a less complex state of 
existence is reflected in the national taste in music, in clothes, in cars, 
and in the theater and literature. Literary manifestations of the American 
“hunger for the irresponsible, for the childlike” are the ‘academic aes- 
thetes” and the “school of uncouth he-men,” who present, over and over 
again, “‘a longing for the lost freedom and innocence of youth.” But both 
“Woukism” and the Jack Kerouacs lack a spirit of independence and 
“that agonizing grasp of reality which mark the greatest writers,’ and 
this prevents them from realizing that ‘innocence tempered by experience 
is more durable in a fallen world than the innocence of a sleeping child.” 


, XVII:6, June-July 1959. 


1410. Braybrooke, Neville. ‘Antonia White,” pp. 11-12, 73-76. In an 
interview Miss White declares that “George Eliot is the most mature and 
subtle of all English novelists, male or female.’ Miss White also comments 
on the relationship between faith and artistic creation. 


1411. Stanford, Derek. “Allen Tate,” pp. 11, 70-73. Tate’s Sonnets at 
Christmas (1934) and More Sonnets at Christmas (1942) are the places 
to look for his “running losing battle with the Christian religion.’ Tate, 
from the beginning, had no doubts as to the “organizational importance” 
of religion. But he had difficulty ep the truth of Christianity. ‘The 
Burried Lake’’ is a poem that resounds with Tate’s acceptance of Roman 
Catholicism. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LI:3, June 1959. 


1412. Strang, Barbara M. H. “Dryden’s Innovations in Critical Vocabu- 
lary,” pp. 114-123. Dryden greatly extended the range of literary criti- 
cism, and in order to do this, he had to create a new terminology. Certain 
critical terms were really Dryden’s contributions. The OED in several 
instances has missed earlier uses of some terms. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 14: First Quarter 1959. 


1413. Crowley, William G. ‘Melville’s Chimney,” pp. 2-6. Melville's 
“I and My Chimney” contains four motifs “vined around” the phallic 
symbol of the chimney. The story is (1) a conscious statement of his 
literary position in the fifties, the result of a “modified self-destruction” 
to preserve his talent; (2) an account of his mental-physical illness and 
his examination by Holmes, resulting in acceptance of the mystery of his 
talent; (3) an “‘attack on femininity”; (4) a “classic picture of the un- 
happy marriage—in some respects his own.” “Decapitation, the destruction 
of the chimney, castration, the destruction of I, the end of Melville's 
career—surely they are all one emotional complex.” The story is the 
humorous account of Melville’s resolution of a pérsonal crisis. 
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1414. Willson, Lawrence. ‘Thoreau — Citizen of Concord,” pp. 7-12. 
Despite Thoreau’s professed intention of living “in the present,” he ac- 
knowledged his relationship to history and his ancestors. He delighted in 
the relics and lore of the aborigines. He informed himself in local history 
to such an extent that he was urged to write a history of the town. Though 
he had few illusions about the —— underlying “Concord Fight” 
(never Battle!), he often found a nobility in the past lacking in the 
present, in the authors if not in their subjects. His ideal man was Minott, 
‘a product of the older Concord and of the traditions upon which it 
was founded.”’ In his investigation of ruins and his interest in the a0 
of the past, Thoreau himself became one of the “worthies” of Concord, 
a status ratified by his townsmen as Thoreau grew older. 


1415. Sister Mary Illuminata. “Emerson’s Poetics,” pp. 13-16. Emerson’s 
poetic theory is an adaptation of Platonic idealism; poetic genius for Emer- 
son is divine inspiration, by means of which the poet shows all things in 
perspective. The poet, by nature, has the largest capacity to receive and 
impart, and his function is to repeat in the finite “the creative process 
of the Infinite Creator.” The ie communicates by symbol; compression 
is essential (for Emerson words are particularly significant). Though no 

met Emerson’s standard, his favorites included Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dante. 


1416. Bode, Carl. ‘“Thoreau’s Manuscript Poems in Private Hands,” pp. 
17-18. Of the nine Ms. poems by Thoreau catalogued for the Graham 
Sale, eight are claimed to Fe “largely unpublished.’ Although he has not 
seen the Mss, the author—editor of Thoreau’s Collected Poems—believes 
that for only one poem is the catalogue claim correct. 


1417. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Literary Manuscripts in the Trinity 
College Library,” p. 18. The Mss are mostly letters to Charles Dudley 
Warner, from Howells, Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
and others; this correspondence appears in check-list form. 


1418. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Jones Very and Emerson’s Friends in 
College Church Records,” p. 18. The “Form of Admission to the Church 
in Harvard University,” with many signatures, is printed. 


1419. Hendrick, George. “Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience’ in Gandhi’s 
Indian Opinion,” pp. 19-20. Brief introduction and extracts, from Indian 
Opinion, October 26, 1907. 


1420. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ““Thoreau’s New Poems,” pp. 21-32. 
Facsimiles of Mss in the library of Washington University, St. Louis, to 
be edited later for ESQ, are given. 


1421. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Emerson, Thomas Campbell, and Ba- 
con’s Definition of Poetry,” pp. 48-56. Emerson’s frequent citation of 
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remarks on ty by Bacon, whom he never repudiated, is not “‘escapist.” 
Bacon was brought ‘‘down to earth’’ by Romantic critics such as Thomas 
Campbell, whose critique of Bacon’s view of poetry in New Monthly Mag- 
azine and Literary Journal, 1 (January 1821), 1-15, Emerson patel 
read. The Campbell article is Rersees | 


1422. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘‘Junius S. Alcott, Poet and Transcen- 
dentalist,” pp. 57-76. Junius was the younger brother of Bronson Alcott. 
His recently discovered Ms writings (in the library at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut), which are here analyzed and exerpted, 
contain poems, extracts from Bronson’s journal, and a detailed diary of 
1842-1843, during part of which time Junius resided in Concord. 


1423. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Thoreau and Emerson in Channing's 
Letters to the Watsons,” pp. 77-85. Concord Free Public Library recently 
acquired numerous letters from Ellery Channing to Marston and Mary 
Watson of Plymouth, Massachusetts. A check-list of these letters is given, 
annotated for references to Thoreau or Emerson. An appendix contains a 
biographical class sketch and contemporary memorials of Watson. 


1424. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘“Thoreau in the Court of Common 
Pleas (1854),” pp. 86-89. Thoreau was a witness in Case 814 of the 
winter 1853-1854 session of the Court of Common Pleas in Cambridge, 
January 21 and 26, 1854. The case, “‘an action involving tort,” was a 
dispute over a “‘water-privilege,’’ which Thoreau had surveyed. Facsimiles 
of the recently discovered documents (including Thoreau’s summons) 
are given. 


1425. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Emerson and the Emersons,” pp. 93- 
96. The English Emersons, a British genealogical treatise of 1898, is miss- 
ing from most Emerson bibliographies. 


, No. 15: Second Quarter 1959. 


1426. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Chronology of Thoreau’s Harvard 
Years,” pp. 2-108. “The following pages will set forth curricular facts 
and a day-by-day record of Henry’s participation in classes and in the 
College chapel.” Together with known facts, “these new records will pro- 
vide us with a background of unusual amplitude and significance.”’ In- 
cluded are transcripts and facsimiles of Term Books, Prayer Bills, and the 
like. 


, No. 16: Third Quarter 1959. 


1427. Hoar, George Frisbie. ‘‘Charles Chauncey Emerson,” pp. 2-4. Re- 
printed from Hoar’s Autobiography of Seventy Years, 2 vols. (New York, 
1903), I, 62-69. 


1428. Emerson, Charles Chauncey. “Whether the Moral Influence of 
Poetry Has Been on the Whole Beneficial to Mankind?” pp. 4-11, 22, 30. 
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The manuscript of Emerson’s Bowdoin Prize Dissertation of June, 1828, 
which won first prize is in the Harvard University Archives. 


1429. Emerson, Charles Chauncey. ‘Lecture on Slavery (1835),” pp. 12- 
22. “Ms Am 82.6 in the Houghton Library.” 


1430. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Some Memorabilia of Franklin Ben- 
jamin Sanborn,” pp. 23-30. Sanborn’s “Class Book Sketch,” papers con- 
cerning Sanborn in the Harvard Archives, and other memorabilia. 


1431. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Geological Speculation at Emerson’s 
Harvard in 1825,” pp. 30-43. Two Bowdoin Prize Dissertations of 1825 
on geology reveal available geological resources and “exonerate” Harvard 
from ‘‘charges of complete neglect’’ of geology. The papers—by Henry 
B. Goodwin and, presumably, Frederick Wilder—are printed. 


1432. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘Lectures in Boston During Thoreau’s 
Senior Year,” pp. 43-48. A check-list “drawn largely from notices in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser and the Christian Register and Boston Ob- 
server,” with inclusive dates from November 7, 1836, to August 31, 1837, 
is given. 


1433. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘‘Thoreau’s Diploma Again,” pp. 48- 
49. An article from the Boston Transcript reprinted in the Concord Yeo- 
man’s Gazette of September 1, 1832 (and thus known to Thoreau and his 
family) reveals widespread opposition to Harvard’s plan for the M.A. 
degree. The article (here reprinted) suggests that Thoreau’s protest was 
“conventional rather than the reverse.”” The cost of the degree was ten 
dollars, not five. 


1434. Barton, W. G. ‘Thoreau, Flagg, and Burroughs,” pp. 51-64. Re- 
printed from Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, XXII (1885), 


53-80. 
—John C. Broderick 


EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES (The Graduate Publication 
of the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia), VII:4, June 1959. 


1435. Kloefkorn, Johnny L. “A Critical Study of the Work of H. L. 
Menchen [sic] as Literary Editor and Critic of the American Mercury,’ 
pp- 5-47. Kloefkorn attempts to establish ““Mencken’s gradual indiffer- 
ence towarde belles lettres, his increasing obstinancy in fields political, his 
surprising obtuseness and contradiction, his final domtias of the literary 
scene.” 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


ENCORE, VI:3, May-June 1959. 


1436. Forsyth, James. “Group Theatre: Writing for It,” pp. 15-20. A 
permanent theater company can serve many needs of a playwright. It can 
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give him encouragement in the form of cash and guidance, a playhouse 
for which he can imagine his plays as he writes them, and a group of 
actors whom he can observe in rehearsal. Forsyth’s own experience as 
a resident playwright in the Old Vic has convinced him that “the practi- 
cal benefits of this sort of working attachment to a permanent company 
are invaluable . . . ; it is in the work of such companies that the play- 
wright can best study his art.” 


1437. Sherman, George L. ‘‘J.B.—The Making of a Myth,” pp. 26-30. 
Archibald MacLeish’s current Broadway play deals with worthy materials, 
but he ‘‘fails to dramatise them—the most crucial failure imaginable.” 
The main character fails to become either a satisfactory man or a satis- 
factory symbol. The play has no protagonist, nor is the “tottering frame- 
work of the traditional morality play’ satisfactory. It is amazing that 
such a production should receive such “unprecedented critical praise.” 
“Mr. MacLeish claims that he wrote J.B. for our times. M. Kazan and 
the New York critics are offering it to the ages. But the question re- 
mains: does it live as a work of art for the two hours it occupies the 
stage?” 

— William M. Jones 
EXPLICATOR, XVII:9, June 1959. 


1438. Scheve, Brother Adelbert. ‘Hopkins’ THE WRECK OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND, Stanza 33, Item 60. The obscurity of the last three 
lines of this stanza disappears when one realizes that a passage from Psalm 
XVIII (Heb. XIX), about the sun as the symbol of God’s glory and as 
a giant who runs a race, is incorporated here. Christ is like the sun, 
rising anew from death, and is also like a giant engaged in a race—'‘The 
merciful winning of the means of salvation for fallen humanity.” 


1439. Harris, Wendell V. ‘““Welty'ss THE KEY,” Item 61. The related 
motifs of isolation and communication are combined in ‘The Key.” Al- 
bert Morgan is able, despite his personal disability (he is a deaf-mute) 
to achieve an scadembentine of the situation he is in and, at times, to 
“impart to others this understanding which is of a nature too subtle to 


be conveyed by language.” 


1440. Howard, William, and Mother Angela Carson. ‘‘Dickinson’s SAFE 
IN THEIR ALABASTER CHAMBERS,” Item 62. Two explicators 
offer clarification of the images in the last stanza of the second version 
of the poem: “scoop” is to take out with a sweeping motion; ‘““Diadems— 
drop—and Doges—surrender—’’refers to the deaths of kings and presi- 
dents; the last line suggests that “‘the fall (death) of even kings and presi- 
dents is as soundless (and therefore as unnoted by worlds wheeling 
through the heavens) as the falling of specks or minute objects on a snow- 
covered surface.” 


1441. Hart, Clive. “Joyce's FINNEGANS WAKE, Page 285,” Item 63. 
Joyce expands in lines 23-26 ‘the ubiquitous chorus of twelve (ballbear- 
ians) into a ‘caravan series,’ a universal host, which he has sent off to 
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the Crimean war (‘bully clavers’), probably to stare at Buckley as he 
shoots the Russian General.” 


1442. Mendel, Sydney. ‘‘Eberhart’s THE GROUNDHOG,” Item 64. 
In the poem the poet’s ‘concern for man and civilization derives its emo- 
tional force from his concern for himself. In effect, the sight of the 
groundhog makes the poet aware that he himself will have to die, and 
the poem is an account of a series of unsuccessful attempts to avoid fac- 
ing the full impact of this truth.” 


1443. Toole, William B. ‘“‘Carlyle’s SARTOR RESARTUS, II, ix,” Item 
65. In the passage describing “the black Tempest’”’ around the Schreck- 
horn, ‘“Teufelsdrockh senses the presence of God in nature and, as a result 
of a subconscious analogy, the direction of God in his own life. For the 
pattern of the natural processes that he has observed has been paralleled 
in his experience.” 


1444. Marshall, George O., Jr. ‘‘Milton’s LYCIDAS, 15-22,” Item 66. 
“Lucky” in this passage may mean “having an unstudied or unsought 
felicity,” an interpretation that seems to fit the lofty tone of the poem 
better than the usual one of ‘‘well-omened,” or “propitious.” 


1445. Waterman, Arthur E. “Eliot’s THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED 
PRUFROCK, 15-22,” Item 67. The yellow fog passage “is the first al- 
lusion to the other world that Prufrock has sporadic insights to, but can 


never reach.” 
— Robert C. Jones 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
XXV:3, July 1959. 


1446. Pittman, Richard S. “On Defining Morphology and Syntax,” pp. 
199-201. Maintaining the descriptive dichotomy between morphology 
and syntax has frequently been considered unproductive. But separating 
the “word root” from the “structural signal” — a satisfactory state- 
ment of the contrast. This division —_ or the two types of gram- 
matical relationships by separating further the structural signals which 
mark word roots as substitutable for each other (morphological) and those 
structural signals which mark the dependence of one word root on an- 


other in sequence (syntactic). 
— Clyde Hankey 


ITALICA, XXXVI:2, June 1959. 


1447. Mathews, J. Chesley. ‘James Russell Lowell’s Interest in Dante,” 
pp. 77-100. Lowell had a deep and abiding interest in Dante and a 
command of Italian and Latin. He gave a course on Dante during each of 
the twenty years of his teaching at Harvard. Longfellow and others con- 
sulted him on translating Dante, and he wrote an article on Dante for 
Appleton’s “New American Cyclopedia in 1859. He shows in his works 
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a deep, intelligent understanding of Dante, although Dante’s direct influ- 


ence does not protrude in his writings. 
— Robert H. Flood 


JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION, V:1, 
Spring 1959. 

1448. Robinson, R. H., D. F. Thrall, and J. W. Wevers. “Interpretations 

of the English Suprasegmentals,” pp. 8-16. The Trager-Smith analysis of 

pitch, stress, and terminal junctures stands as the best hypothesis at pre- 

sent. Only plus-juncture seems inadequately treated, perhaps because it 

belongs to a prosodic rather than a phonemic system. 


1449. Allen, Harold B. “‘Canadian-American Speech Differences Along 
the Middle Border,” pp. 17-24. Field work for the Linguistic Atlas of 
the Upper Midwest suggests some specific differences between Canadian 
and American speech; especially noticeable are Canadian expressions un- 
familiar to Americans. 


1450. Drysdale, P. D. “A First Approach to Newfoundland Phonemics,” 
. 25-34. In the absence of one “native standard dialect” for New- 
foundland, the dialect described is that of Conception Bay. There are 
peculiarities in the phonetics of consonant phonemes, but the main interest 
here is with the syllabic phonemes. ‘‘They consist of eleven vowel pho- 

nemes and ten falling diphthong phonemes.” 
— Clyde Hankey 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, V:1, January-March 1959. 
1451. Wilgus, D. K. “Down Our Way: Who's in Town?” pp. 1-8. 


Wilgus discusses briefly the history of the child’s game townball and 
then describes ‘‘a few variant forms’ of this game found in Kentucky. 


1452. Roberts, Leonard. “Jack and the Three Giants,” pp. 9-13. This 
folktale (Type 328) was recorded in 1953 in Leslie County, Ky. 


1453. Woodbridge, Hensley C., and D. K. Wilgus, Power yp of 
Kentucky Folklore for 1958,” pp. 15-31. This bibliography has the fol- 
lowing parts: Books, articles and reviews; folklore and belles lettres; 


discography and unpublished material. 


1454. Woodbridge, Hensley C., D. K. Wilgus, and Jesse Stuart. ‘‘Jesse 
Stuart’s Games: a Colloquy,” pp. 31-32. Rules were sought and given 
for the following games that are mentioned in Stuart’s Beyond Dark Hills: 


fox and dog, jail and round-town ball. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 
, W:2, April-June 1959. 

1455. Wilgus, D. K. “Down Our Way: Sing Us a Kentucky Song,” pp. 

45-59. Some Kentucky ballads and songs are recorded with comments on 

their origins. 
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1456. Sturgill, Virgil L. ‘The Murder of Lottie Yates’ [words, music, 
and history of a folk-ballad}, pp. 61-64. 


1457. William, Cratis D., coll. ‘Lottie Yates” [a longer version of the 
ballad than Sturgill’s, above}, pp. 65-69. 


1458. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ‘To Drink Lonesome Water,” p. 70. 
This Eastern Kentucky expression is found in Jesse Stuart’s Beyond Dark 
Hills (N. Y., 1938) and in D. L. West’s Crab-Grass (Nashville, 1931). 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MODERN AGE, III:3, Summer 1959. 


1459. The Burke Newsletter (No. 1, Summer 1959), pp. 321-332. 
Modern Age will publish The Burke Newsletter, commissioned at a con- 
ference on Edmund Burke, December 1958 at the MLA convention in 
New York. It promises “objective reporting of all news pertinent to 
scholarship on Burke.” First number summarizes papers read at the MLA 
Burke conference (Peter J. Stanlis on ‘The Present State and Basic Needs 
of Scholarship on Burke” and ‘‘A Definitive Bibliography of Burke’’; Mil- 
ton S. Smith on “Burke’s Letters in Future Scholarship”; Fr. Francis Can- 
avan, S.J., on “Burke’s College Study of Philosophy’). Will Herberg 
reviews Peter J. Stanlis, Edmund Burke and the Natural Law; Stanlis 
reviews Thomas W. Copeland, ed., The Correspondence. . . , Vol. 1; Louis 
I. Bredvold reviews J. T. Boulton’s edition of Burke’s A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. 

— John O. Waller 


MONTH, CCVIII: July 1959. 


1460. Stanford, Derek. “Tradition and Mr. Allen Tate,” pp. 39-45. 
Tate’s starting point in tradition is “his inherited love” of the I st cause 
of the Old South. The tradition of the Old South stressed the unity of 
means of livelihood and the way men live. Its plantation society appeared 
to have partly achieved this unity and so provided “the seeds of a new 
agrarian polity.’ Agrarianism had to be protected by regionalism. Before 
Tate saw the dangers to regionalism in an industrialized country, he saw 
the weakness of the whole Southern tradition, namely, its “heterogeneous 
cultural make-up.” It joined an agrarian economy to a trading religion 
and the rationalistic politics of the Encyclopedists. Because the teaching 
of its Protestantism on fundamental evil was nullified by its Enlighten- 
ment politics, the culture of the South began to break down after the 
Civil War. In seeking to rehabilitate the Southern tradition, Tate even- 
tually found himself a convert to Catholicism. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK, XXXV:2, 1959. 


1461. Roberts, Leonard. “Pretty Girl and Her Lost Children,” pp. 43-47. 
This folktale (Type 425) was collected in Knox County, Kentucky. “It 
is the old Cupid and Psyche story from Greek myth .... In the older 
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forms the husband is an animal or enchanted prince. In this story he 


seems to be rationized into a prize fighter.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NATION, CLXXXVIII:21, May 23, 1959. 


1462. Bergonzi, Bernard. “London Letter,” pp. 480-482. “Class is still 
obsessively with” the English “and in a number of new ways as well as 
the old ones. In fact, class as a subject for self-conscious discussion is it- 
self a product of the partial dissolution of the older social patterns.” 
Literature continues to reflect the obsession. 


, 22, May 30, 1959. 


1463. Meisler, Stanley. “The Lost Dreams of Howard Fast,” pp. 498- 
500. Others, “‘after rebelling against a polluted society, sought a utopia. 
Fast reversed the emphasis and sought the utopia first.” He still has “his 
utopian goal and his confusion about how to get there.” His earlier novels 
“describe a man who distorted his vision of America to fit a vision of 
communism, and then lost both.” 


, 25, June 20, 1959. 


1464. Rosenthal, M. L. ‘‘The Robert Frost Controversy,” pp. 559-561. 
Frost is not the archetypal good grey native nature poet that he is made 
to appear in J. Donald Adam’s answer to Lionel Trilling. ‘Frost had to 
move to England . . . before he could get any recognition at all.” Though 
“the deceptive staple of Frost’s reputation” is a “lyrical and realistic re- 
possession of the rural and the ‘natural,’”’ his work ‘also seeks to en- 
compass the dreadful and the neurasthenia-breeding aspects of man’s 
existence as the modern consciousness feels them.” In “his poems center- 
ing on the characters of women” the dark side of his work is particularly 
evident. Though “Frost 4as his weaknesses (sententiousness and a cer- 
tain formal timidity),” he ‘‘is much more than his weaknesses,” and “‘with- 
out them .. . his strengths would [not} be what they are.” His “is a 
powerful native voice . . .’ idiosyncratic and stubborn . . . . But it has 


not yet really been listened to.” 
— T. O. Mallory 


NATIONAL REVIEW, VI:23, April 11, 1959. 


1465. Farr, Finis. “In a Workmanlike Manner,’ pp. 656-658. After 
Arthur Mizener’s careful biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald showed that 
some of his best fictional scenes were autobiographically based, there 
“grew up a flourishing minor industry of writing reminiscences of 
‘Scott.’”” Others have made him “‘a sort of cultural James Dean.’’ Schul- 
berg’s novel and play, The Disenchanted, turns “the admitted gold of 
Fitzgerald’s personality and conversation into lead.” Actually, always 
workmanlike, Fitzgerald to the end retained a “firm, unhurried possession 
of his original inspiration.” 
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1466. Van Den Haag, Ernest. “Conspicuous Consumption of Self,” pp. 
658-660. To the “beat” hipster, exemplified in Jack Kerouac, there is 
nothing of value, “and finally the self too is valueless, or acquires value 
only through acts of conspicuous destruction.” The attitude is a meaning- 
less affectation, constantly confusing desire with its fulfillment. Such 
“literary precedents” as Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Dylan Thomas could write, 
whereas Kerouac only “cultivates his hysteria in public; he knows no 
language to cultivate.” The mode “arises from an age of material pros- 
perity and boredom with it; from the moral depression of a life without 
problems which therefore becomes a problem itself.” 


, VII:2, April 25, 1959. 


1467. Kenner, Hugh. ‘The Sureness of Belloc,” pP. 22-23. (Reviews 
Letters from Hilaire Belloc, ed. by Robert Speaight.) “‘Belloc’s letters 
document the meaning of tradition, its power to order, locate, orchestrate 
and justify every impulse of an apparently centrifugal personality; and 
they document the intimate dependence of such a tradition on a sense of 
reality.” His distinguished prose style, brilliantly ironic, shows better in 
his letters than in his essays. 


, VII:10, June 20, 1959. 


1468. Cronin, Morton. “Clichés Are Pretty, Too,” pp. 149-150. Though 
Bergen and Cornelia Evans in their Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage vigorously denounce trite expressions and Dwight Macdonald in 
The New Yorker praises them for doing so, both they and he employ 
frequent clichés in their very denunciations. Numerous clichés occur in 
Emerson, Twain, Shaw. Far from being ‘“‘meaningless,” as often des- 
cribed, the cliché has meaning “established and relatively unmistakable” 
—hence its usefulness. It is illogical to ‘‘traduce clichés” while praising 
“idiomatic and colloquial English,” “for here on earth every idiom and 
almost every colloquialism is indistinguishable from a cliché.” 


, VIL:12, July 4, 1959. 


1469. Drake, Robert Y., Jr., “Fierce Faith Undying,” pp. 185-186. Rob 
Roy Purdy, ed., Fugitives’ Reunion transcribes the closed discussions at the 
1956 Nashville reunion of the Nashville Fugitives of the 1920’s The 
reunion was ‘‘a phenomenon . . . unique in American literary history,” 
a coming together of a long-disbanded important “‘movement’’ and a re- 
examination of its values. These values bear ‘powerful witness’’ in a 
shallow age to “respect for the rigor of formal intellectual discipline and 
.. . for individual commitment to the pieties of place and of history.” 


1470. Wills, Garry. ‘The Autosexual Novel,” pp. 186-187. Mary Re- 
nault’s novel, The Charioteer, in which ‘“‘a modern homosexual ponders 
and pampers and pries into his condition,” is a melancholy instance of the 
sickly “‘intellectuality’” of modern American thought. The age is ab- 
normally preoccupied with introspection and homosexuality: “If a book 
does not actually mention homosexuality, critics repair the error and call 
it. . . the secret incentive of the author.’”’ The Freudian claim that one 
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can be ‘‘conscious of the subconscious, even of another a, is ‘‘blas- 
phemous.” ‘‘Such novels, which crawl endlessly around inside the mind, 
must be destroyed before oF destroy us. . . . Their autoerotic debaucher- 


ies of the intellectual are a form of mental murder.” 
— John O. Waller 


NEW LEADER, XLII:24, June 15, 1959. 


1471. Lauter, Paul. ‘New Light on Thoreau,” pp. 16-17. (A discussion 
of Perry Miller, ed., Consciousness in Concord; Walter Harding and Carl 
Bode, eds., Correspondence; and Sherman Paul, The Shores of Ameri- 
ca). Reacting against excessive Marxist interpretations, current Thoreau 
criticism has overemphasized Thoreau’s literary artistry (see both Paul 
and Miller) and the ‘‘gloomy, morbid, and perverse” in his nature (see 
Miller) to the exclusion of his ‘‘concern with social action.” All his work, 
including his correspondence, is socially didactic; his artistry was culti- 
vated and utilized “to achieve rhetorical goals.” 

— John O. Waller 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, June 21, 1959. 


1472. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Present lack of 
essayists is regrettable. Several reasons, though questionably valid, have 
caused the decline in essay writing: editors think of the essay as out- 
moded—forcing writers to shy away from a non-lucrative form; some 
people argue that we haven't time for the leisurely pace the essay asks; 
and the temper of our time rebelled against the essay’s involvement with 
whimsy too often turning into coyness or pretense: [The rest of the edi- 
torial sketches Alexander Smith’s life and literary career. ] 


, July 5, 1959. 


1473. Garraty, John A. “How Should You Tell a Man’s Story?” pp. 
1-10. Restoration of the popularity of the biography in the 1920's was a 
result of a move from the 19th-century’s serious, pompous, analytical study 
to the chatty, light memoir. Imagination was substituted for research, fact 
subordinated to effect, rumor replaced by reason. Biography was great 
fun to read, but the biographers failed to treat adequately the serious side 
of their subjects. In time, serious readers halted the boom. Then about 
twenty years ago a new trend developed: biographers sought to be pro- 
found enough to interest the serious specialist, but lively enough to in- 
terest the general reader. Modern biographers still make use of imagin- 
ation, but only after some serious socio-cultural analysis to help them re- 
construct circumstances, incidents, situations. Some are putting real 
research into their recent books. Probably biographers will continue the 
present tendency toward raiding the social sciences for new research tech- 
niques. The psycho-analytical type of biography is already making a 
comeback. 


, July 19, 1959. 


1474. Furnas, J. C., “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Arnold Zweig is one 
of East Berlin’s chief cultural exhibits. His novels about World War I 
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make novels like Farewell to Arms and All Quiet on the Western Front 
seem thin and hasty. Though his novels were soning his ap- 
petite for character and range of ideas was too greedy to tolerate a 
rojects. Simultaneously he was creating, skillfully and clearly, the fol- 
owly: (1) A study of German military one-upmanship in World War I; 
(2) An indictment of Pan-Germanism as dominantly responsible for the 
world disaster; (3) An ominously mordant picture of the disabilities to 
which German Jews were subject under William II; (4) Multiple major 
and minor ironies; (5) An essay on how coldbloodedly and blindly sheer 
chance stabs and rummages among human destinies. Yet he attended 
mainly to developing many characters, not standard types but intelligent 
and worth hearing. Though Zweig thought of these novels as definitive 
denunciation of capitalistic imperialism, the writer always overshadows 


the propagandist. 
siti — Melvin F. Orth 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XII:6. 


1475. Teirlinck, Herman. “Gaat de Moman ten Onder?” pp. 624-626. 
The first reaction to the query in Books Abroad {See AES 1:10} ,“Is the 
novel going under or is it becoming fully formed?” is that it is doing 
neither: it is continually evolving. (In Flemish) 


1476. Walschap, Gerard. ‘“Romankunst,” pp. 626-634. No single defin- 
ition of the novel will fit all novels. The only definition broad enough 
is: A novel is a story. Aside from that, the house of the novel has many 
mansions. In the two centuries of the novel’s existence, it has survived 
events that has destroyed nations. It is now in too flourishing a condition 
for anyone, as Harold Nicolson has done, to predict its demise. What 
has damaged the novel is the theory behind a number of 20th-century 
books that it was not a means but an end in itself. Any decline in the 
reading of fiction is purely temporary. (In Flemish) 


1477. Daisne, Johan. “Quo Vadis, Narratio?” pp. 634-641. The so- 
called ‘‘decomposition” of the traditional novel is really no more than a 
recent striking out in new directions. Yet experimental novelists in de- 
spising such classic tradionalists as Stendhal show themselves in some 
way wed to tradition. The novel supplements life, but may do so on dif- 
ferent levels. The traditional novels supplements life horizontally, by en- 
larging and enriching the experience of the reader; but it is possible to 
supplement life vertically by a reconnaissance of heaven and hell which 
is intentionally chaotic to approximate the chaos of creation. In creative 
art constantly come cyclical variations. Literary history shows a vacillation 
between the thesis of reason and actuality on the one hand and the anti- 
thesis of dream and poetry on the other, always striving toward a synthesis. 
The ‘decomposition’ of modern literature is then much more than merely 
a dissolution; it is instead an overcomposition, with the disparate char- 
acter of all syntheses. As synthesis is approached, the pendulum swings 
again toward the opposite extreme. The novel’s movement is a sign of 
life and of a search for perfection. (In Flemish) 
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1478. Van Aken, Piet. “Books Abroad To Say Nothing of the States,” 
pp. 641-643. The complexity of the novel today is merely a reflection of 
the complexity of the social, economic, and political events of the times, 
for although the novelist writes alone, whenever he is not writing he is 
swayed by the forces that move other men of his era. (In Flemish) 


1479. Lampo, Hubert. “Het Einde van de Roman, of Twintig Jaar Later,” 
pp. 643-649. Since pessimism has become a form of intellectual integrity, 
forecasts of the end of the novel are a form of “wishful thinking.” Even 
if the novel were in decline, at any time it might receive new vigor. All 
about H. Hatter, by the Anglo-Indian G. V. Desani, is a good example of 
what is still possible. The novel is centuries old and has survived much 
change. So long as the novel continues to deal with the essential prob- 
lems of life, it will continue to hold the sovereign position in literature. 
So long as millions of people continue to read novels, it makes no dif- 
ference whether a theoretician complains that they do not adhere to their 
customary form. (In Flemish) 


1480. Michiels, Ivo. ‘Ars Clericalis, Ars Nova,” PP. 649-650. The com- 
petition of the film with the novel is great, and will force the disappear- 
ance of the pre-atomic novel. The novel must become of a type that a 
film cannot be made of it; it must reject the recording of minute surface 
details in which it cannot compete with the film. (In Flemish) 


1481. Jonckheere, Karel. ‘De Roman Onsterfelijk,” pp. 650-653. The 
novel has served since the singing novels of Homer; it has endured, 
through much change, because it enlarges our perspective on life. But the 
novel is such a difficult form to write that authors seek to fragment it so 
that they may write one aspect of it or another. A few masterworks are, 
however, still written, and some day one of them may be the novel of the 
whole world rather than of a national literature. With this prospect, the 
novel cannot die. (In Flemish) 


1482. DeCorte, B. ‘De Kern Blijft,” pp. 653-654. In its long history 
from Biblical times and Gilgamesh, the novel has seen many modes and 
fluctuations, but a single common line has remained constant. The form 
of the novel may well change, but the kernel remains. (In Flemish) 


1483. Teirlinck, Herman. ‘“Gaat de Roman ten Onder?” pp. 654-661. 
What, after all, is a novel? Walschap says it is a species of the genus 
“story.” But perhaps instead the novel is a species of the genus “prose.” 
In the beginning of language, words were sung or spoken. Those that 
were sung were bound to the rhythm or the music; this included lyrics and 
epics. There was a linguistic revolution when phonetic writing was in- 
vented. Only pak is only read and the novel has become the most im- 
portant kind of prose. Prose can be narrated, exposited, or used privately. 
The novel has never been entirely narration and does not belong to the 
same genre as the epic; the most important thing- about the novel is that 
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it is a private conversation between the novelist and each unique reader. 
Television will never destroy the novel because it speaks to the mass; the 
film can never provide the novel’s intimate relationship between writer 
and reader. Not until the read word is entirely replaced again by the 
spoken word will the novel go under. (In Flemish) 

— S. J. Sackett 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VI:6, June 1959. 


1484. Sackett, S. J. ‘Fielding and Pope,” pp. 200-204. Fielding’s praise 
of Pope during the latter’s lifetime may reflect a desire not to offend a 
potentially dangerous foe; after Pope’s death, Fielding criticized works 
of Pope’s that he had previously praised. 


1485. Wall, L. N. “Marvell’s Friends in the City,” pp. 204-207. After 
the firm of Thompson, Nelthorpe & Co. failed in 1676, Marvell appar- 
ently hid Nelthorpe and Thompson from their creditors and let assets of 
the firm be put in his name. The firm’s earlier history reflects “the strug- 
gle for power in the City of London” which mingled political (local and 
national), business, and religious considerations. Marvell may have be- 
lieved the two partners to be persecuted for having championed “the re- 
ligious and civil liberties of the City” and victimized by a minority of 
creditors who, by refusing composition of their claims, rendered the pair 
“liable to the savage bankruptcy laws of the time.” 


1486. Seat, William R., Jr. ‘‘Harriet Martineau in America,” pp. 207- 
208. The itinerary of the author of Society in America (1837) and Retro- 
spect of Western Travel helps to identify the prominent Americans who 
were her hosts during her visit here 1834-1836. Among these were Jack- 
son, Madison, Calhoun, Emerson, Channing, and William Lloyd Garrison. 
Her two travel books helped the cause of abolition. 


1487. Scott, Robert Ian. “Donne and Kepler,” pp. 208-209. Explana- 
tions by Grierson and Coffin of Donne’s astronomical metaphor in his 
Elegie on the Untimely Death of the Incomparable Prince Henry (1612) 
are inaccurate and/or incomplete. Johann Kepler in 1609 rearranged the 
Copernican hypothesis concerning planetary motions, showing them to be 
elliptical, not circular. Understanding of Donne’s metaphor requires 
realization that an elliptical motion is involved. 


1488. Wilkes, G. A. “The Humours Heav’n on Earth of John Davies 
of Hereford, and a Suppressed Poem,” pp. 209-210. The supposed 1605 
edition of this work has been shown to be non-existent; a misreading of 
a badly printed 1609 date caused the earlier confusion. Of the two copies 
in the BM, one contains a holograph dedicatory epistle (a 58-stanza 
pal to the Earl of Northumberland (then imprisoned in the Tower 
or rg ge complicity in the Gunpowder Plot), which Davies (accord- 
ing to his statement therein) had been unable to get licensed for publi- 
cation. In 1612, Davies published this poem in an appendix to The Muses 
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Sacrifice, without naming Northumberland (then still imprisoned) as the 
subject. 

1489. Napier, James. “‘Conrad’s Praise of Joseph Hergesheimer,” p. 210. 
A letter from Conrad to Alfred A. Knopf, Hergesheimer’s a 
praises Hergesheimer’s story “Wild Oranges,” which reflects a debt to 
Conrad “in its romantic setting . . . and psychological insight in char- 
acterization.” 


1490. Keith, Sara. ‘‘Nineteenth-Century Anonyma: Some Identifica- 
tions,” pp. 210-212. The names of authors for 36 19th-century novels 
not identified in the BM catalogue or in Halkett and Laing are supplied. 


1491. Shuman, R. Baird. ‘Charles Reade’s Contract with Fields, Os- 
good, & Co.,” p. 212. An 1869 contract of Reade’s (in his handwriting) 
with his publishers called for a royalty of five cents per copy, permitted 
his checking the accuracy of sales statements, required his discountenanc- 
ing all other editions of his works than theirs, and provided for half- 
yearly accounts of sales. In drawing up the contract, Reade may have pro- 
fited from his literary researches and previous associations with pub- 


-lishers. 


1492. Parnell, Paul E. ‘‘An Incorrectly Attributed Speech-Prefix in 
Love’s Last Shift,” pp. 212-213. Two speeches of Elder Worthy in IILii 
of Cibber’s play should be given to Young Worthy, in whose mouth they 
are far more appropriate. 


1493. Carroll, John J. ‘Henry Fielding and the “Trunk-Maker,’”’ p. 
213. Fielding’s reference in Book IV, Chap. VI, of Tom Jones to the 
‘famous Trunk-maker in the Playhouse’ is explained in Spectator 235, 
where Addison refers to an anonymous playgoer-critic who signifies his 
approbation by a loud knock, suggestive of the pounding noise in a trunk- 
maker’s shop. Unlike Addison’s critic, who signified only his pleasure, 
Fielding’s showed also disapprobation. 


1494. Packer, Lona Mosk. ‘The Protestant Existentialism of Christina 
Rossetti,” pp. 213-215. In two works—a series of three sonnets called 
The Thread of Life and a prose writing, The Faces of the Deep—Chris- 
tina Rossetti most clearly expressed two ideas found throughout her po- 
etry and prose: (1) “the need for total {religious} commitment’ (which 
for her was linked with poetic productivity); (2) “the relationship be- 
tween faith and personal identity.” These suggest an existentialism of 
the sort found in Coleridge and Kierkegaard. 


1495. Stillinger, Jack. ‘‘Hopkins’s ‘Skate’s Heel’ in ‘The Windhover,’”’ 
pp. 215-216. Two essays in Richard Jefferies’ The Life of the Fields 
(1884) compare the circling of a hawk or kestrel to the movement of a 
skater on ice; in this they suggest Hopkins’s line, “As a skate’s heel 
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sweeps smooth on a bow-bend.” Although the two essays appeared earliest 
in the St. James’s Gazette, which Hopkins read, they cannot have been 
the source for his image, since ‘The Windhover” was composed three 
years before the Gazette was started. ‘‘Jefferies’ comparisons merely serve 
as contemporary analogues.” 


1496. Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. “ ‘Locksley Hall’ and Ivanhoe,” pp. 216- 
217. Tennyson’s debt to Ivanhoe is suggested by his use of the name 
Locksley (which Scott’s hero assumed), by his hero’s use of the bugle- 
horn to summon his friends (a similar horn being used in Scott’s novel), 
and by the comparison of affection for a horse or dog with that for a 
woman (suggesting Rebecca’s bitter comments on Ivanhoe’s thanks for 
her aid). 


1497. Akrigg, G.P. V. “John Webster and The Book of Homilies,” pp. 
217-218. For his image in The Duchess of Malfi (1V.1i.239-241) of a 
low door to Heaven (compelling entrance upon one’s knees), Webster 
png drew upon Certain Sermons or Homilies, a collection intended 
or use in the Church of England by unlicensed or ungifted preachers. 
The allusion derives from St. Augustine. 


1498. Parnell, Paul E. ““A New Moliére Source for Steele’s The Tender 
Husband,” p. 218. The inventory of heirlooms read by Sir Harry Gubbin 
in V.ii. of Steele’s play seems to derive from Harpagon’s inventory in 
L’Avare ILi. 


1499. Knapp, Lewis M. “Dr. John Armstrong’s ‘Of Benevolence,’”’ pp. 
218-219. The inclusion by Edward Jeffrey of this poem in his three- 
volume edition of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s works in 1822 presents 
a puzzle. Did Jeffrey use it merely for padding? 


1500. Lordi, Robert J. ‘““A Source of Henry V’s Speech at Harfleur,’” p. 
219. Imagery and content in the speech in H.V. IIL.i, suggest that Shake- 
speare may have drawn upon a passage in Holinshed which he had used 
previously for Richmond's speech before the battle of Bosworth in R. III 
V.iii. 


1501. Whiting, George W. “Dalton’s Comus Again,” pp. 220-221. A 
four-line quotation introduced into an essay titled “Anecdotes of Levis,” 
one of a series giving advice to pone brides, published in The Lady's 
Magazine for August 1775, is from Dalton’s ‘‘adultered stage version” of 
Comus, not Milton’s original. 


1502. Steer, Francis W. ‘The Account Book of Sir William Norwich,” 
pp. 221-224. The concluding entries, covering expenses from October 
1729-October 1732, reveal increasing evidence of dissipation as Sir Wil- 
liam approached his majority. In two and a half years, his expenses ex- 
ceeded those incurred at Harrow for four and one-half and approached 
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those at Eton for three and a half years. The young man died less than 
ten years later. 


1503. Marshall, William H. ‘Comments on Shelley in The Beacon and 
The Kaleidoscope (1821),” pp. 224-226. A review of ‘Queen Mab’ in 
The Beacon (Edinburgh, June 2, 1821) (reprinted here) (1) attacked 
the poem as blasphemous, atheistical, and ie (2) ridiculed a note 
to the poem in which laws supporting the institution of landed propri- 
etorship were criticized; (3) linked Byron with Shelley in obloquy; (4) 
associated Shelley with The Cenci, ‘‘a sample of the manufacture of hell.” 
In The Kaleidoscope (October 16, 1821) a reader asks whether Prome- 
theus Unbound should be regarded as sublime or nonsensical. 


1504. Hopkins, Robert H. “A Note on Solomon and Saturn Ul, 449 
(Menner Edition),” pp. 226-227. The division and emendation of lines 
449-450 in the Menner Edition which Holthausen proposed (Angl. Beibl. 
XXI.175) appears to be the best reading of the passage. In substituting 
an alliterative triad in line 449 for a lacuna in line 450, it parallels the 
triad in The Dream of the Rood 43—a bit of supporting evidence for the 
Menner-Holthausen reading. 


1505. Bloomfield, B. C. ‘Notes and Corrections on The Making of the 
Auden Canon, by J. W. Beach,” pp. 227-228. Bloomfield makes 23 ad- 
ditions and corrections and suggests that more are probable. 


1506. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary,” pp. 228-231. The 
transcription of an 18th-century diary is continued. 


1507. Fletcher, G. B. A. “Herrick and Latin Authors,” pe. 231-232. 
Four Latin sources of Herrick not previously noted are cited. 


1508. Forker, Charles R. “Shirley's The Cardinal: Some Problems and 
Cruces,” pp. 232-233. (1) Amending the Q stage direction calling for 
a cleared stage between two scenes (one comic, one serious) in Act III 
“to make Antonio the /iaison” is unnecessary and illogical; (2) The Q 
stage direction specifying five masquers on their first entrance and four 
on their second (in the masquing scene) is correct, and no emendation 
is needed; (3) The text of the play permits some deductions, identifying 
the three comic servants with the Q speech headings which indicate them 


only by number. 
— John S. Phillipson 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVI:3, Summer 1959. 


1509. Podhoretz, Norman. ‘Norman Mailer: The Embattled Vision,” 
pp. 371-391. Norman Mailer is potentially a major novelist whose career 
demonstrates dramatic development. His talent for realism, impressively 
displayed in The Naked and the Dead, is his best gift, but Mailer has 
considerable intellectual ability as well. While this novel exhibits Mailer’s 
belief that life is the hammering against a series of obstacles and includes 
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his political feelings, his notions of American society, and the Army, its 
ultimate message seems to be the bankruptcy of American liberalism. In 
reaction Mailer turned to radical socialism in Barbary Shore, even abandon- 
ing here his realistic style. The Deer Park reveals Mailer in a “Hip” 
phase, which demands living completely in the present, sensual fulfil- 
ment, and direct response to experience; hence the focus on sex and 
self in the last book. In time, he will probably find the Hipster’s posi- 
tion unsatisfying and move toward what he has called ‘‘new moral com- 
plexities.” 


1510. Howe, Irving. “Mass Society and Post-Modern Fiction,” pp. 420- 
436. The recent novelist finds himself in the position of a Dostoevsky 
whose Raskolnikov has been awarded a Guggenheim; he must find new 
ways to test character. He can no longer, since World War II, depend 
upon the body of social criticism, the set of values, the certainty that so- 
ciety and its classes exist. The writers of the last fifteen years and of 
today, the “Post-Modern,” have had to cope with a mass society, one 
simultaneously freer from tokens of class, from family responsibility, from 
tradition, from Causes, from disagreement, yet more passive, less indi- 
vidualistic, more bewildered and dependent. Facing the problem of 
pinning down his subject, the recent novelist is likely to approach Amer- 
can life obliquely (e.g., Mailer, Malamud, Gold, Salinger, Bellow, Mor- 
ris, Algren), using as his subject the marginal, the past, the off-beat. 
England’s Angry Young Men at least have a solid society to work with; 
in our San Francisco group, lost in bewildered rebellion, the artistic prob- 
lems of the Post-Moderns have become caricatured. 


1511. Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘A Speech on Robert Frost: A Cultural Episode,” 
pp. 445-452. Lionel Trilling’s speech at a dinner in honor of Frost’s 85th 
irthday occasioned a column and several letters attacking Trilling for 
his remarks about Frost. The speech, reprinted here in full, pays tribute 
to Frost as a national symbol and calls him a “terrifying poet,” in that he 
truthfully portrays a terrifying universe. The speech concludes with the 
point that many of Frost’s devotees do not really understand his poetry. 


1512. Widmer, Kingsley. ‘Poetic Naturalism in the Contemporary No- 
vel,” pp. 467-472. American fiction has more than any other poeticized 
its realistic and naturalistic subjec matter. It overlays the frequently grim 
environments and ordinary characters of naturalism with lyrical rhetoric 
and elaborate symbolism. Writers such as Bellow, Gold, Salinger, and 
Algren portray mythic, sensitive heroes who temporarily rebel, only to 
settle back into the ordinary. This poeticization, reflective of the intellec- 
tualism of our novelists, also supports the American tradition in which 


reality, however grim, is lyricized as ultimate knowledge. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


PERSONALIST, XL:2, Spring 1959. 


1513. Stavrou, C. N. ‘Ambiguity in Faulkner's Affirmation,” pp. 169- 
177. Faulkner's beliefs are like Shelley's in their mutual opposition to 
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formal religion, tyranny, social injustice, prejudice, and repressive moral 
codes. Both affirm that man must reform from within and both use the 
Prometheus motif: Man must suffer, sacrifice, and love. Further, both 
Shelley and Faulkner are attracted to the Gothic. Faulkner's affirmative- 
ness, voiced in his Nobel address, has not yet found consistent expression 
in his fiction. His moral vision is best embodied in A Fable, in which the 
Marshal represents man’s present condition and the Corporal his poten- 
tial. Unlike Shelley, Faulkner has little hope that this potential for virtue 
will soon, if ever, be fulfilled. 


, XL:3, Summer 1959. 


1514. Knox, George. “Lost Command: Benito Cereno Reconsidered,” 
pp. 280-291. The theme of Benito Cereno is that man controls evil only 
through the apprehension and control of reality. Humanitarianism, the 
love of the good and the attempt to protect it against evil, can be dan- 
gerous in that it leads us to ignore reality and thus permit evil to emerge. 
Melville’s thought in Benito Cereno approaches Manicheanism, for the 
story contains the apparently unresolved question whether evil, in the per- 
son of Babo, has actually won or whether the author has merely given 
a warning against persistent naiveté (Captain Delano) and romantic prim- 
itivism (Benito and Aranda). The question turns on a familiar Melvillian 
paradox, present also in Moby Dick and Billy Budd, the paradox of com- 
mand. The seeming ambiguity of Benito Cereno’s ending is resolved, 
however, when we realize that Melville has delivered an object lesson how 


evil might win, not how it has won. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


REPORTER, XX:12, June 11, 1959. 


1515. Ray, David. “A Walk on the Wild Side,” pp: 31-33. In an inter- 
view, Nelson Algren states that Hemingway has the “only thing without 
which no writer was ever great . . . the fear of death.” Algren com- 
pares himself to Whitman in concern for the oppressed, criticizes Sloan 
Wilson, Herman Wouk, and John O’Hara for lack of compassion, accuses 
the beatniks of turning infantilism into a trade, and delivers a series of 
observations on Peale, Sheen, Bessie Smith, Time magazine, and many 
other subjects. He reveals that he had known the original of the legless 
man in A Walk on the Wild Side in St. Louis. He disclaimed any con- 
scious awareness of technique: “I write the way I feel . . . That’s all I 


know about it.” 


, XX:13, June 25, 1959. 


1516. Kazin, Alfred. “In Praise of Robert Lowell,” pp. 41-42. “Lowell’s 
poetic style has been marked by a peculiar force’ as illustrated by Lord 
Weary's Castle and the recent Life Studies. This force is controlled by 
literary tradition and a sense of place; the poet seems to have gone, 
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through Pound, “‘straight back to Browning.” The imagery is vivid and 
energetic; the poems represent the “‘communion with self that is the 


essence of dramatic monologue.” 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


RESPONSE, I:1, Pentecost 1959. 


1517. Meyer, Marie Malmin. “Literature and the Church,” pp. 15-22. 
The church, too uncritical in its acceptance of much “‘religious literature,” 
needs to encourage a religious literature of high quality that can be a 
positive force in the spiritual development of our time. Such an effort 
requires the church to understand the function of literature, to take an 
open-minded view of truth in literature, and to assume leadership in lit- 
erary matters. The church should exert a more positive influence in its 


college classrooms, develop literary critics, and encourage writers. 
— Gerald Thorson 


RICE INSTITUTE PAMPHLET, XLVI:2, July 1959. 


1518. Hendren, Joseph W. ‘Time and Stress in English Verse, with 
Special Reference to Lanier’s Theory of Rhythm,” pp. v-vii, 1-72. The 
traditional foot system of scansion serves inadequately as a means of des- 
ignating patterns of meter in verse. Lanier’s The Science of English Verse 
proposed that notice be taken of syllabic timing in metrical analysis. His 
theory is not so far from the mark as many critics seem to believe. Prop- 
erly interpreted, his work demonstrates a valid understanding of the co- 
ordination of accent (or stress) with measured syllabic duration. The 
theory of measure rh is defensible, accounts for the discernible dif- 
ference between duple and triple rhythm, is supported by the analogies 
of all other rhythmic arts and by mechanical tests, and has never been 


disproved. 
— Taylor Culbert 


SATURDAY REVIEW, May 9, 1959. 


1519. Hills, Rust. ‘The Big Trend in Little Magazines,” pp. 10-12, 50. 
The little magazine of the 1920’s and 30’s were individualistic, experi- 
mental, and proletarian voices of new literature. But they carried the 
“seeds of their own destruction,” for the writers they introduced moved 
on to the big magazine and publisher. And “nothing discourages revolu- 
tion like the defection of its best talents.’’ Today the majority of little 
magazines are “‘semi-academic quarterlies’” sponsored by colleges, uni- 
versities, foundations, and paperback publishers. Designed to “attract” 
rather than ‘“‘shock’”’ readers, they have shifted from avant-garde fiction 
and poetry to “socio-political articles,” critical essays on American clas- 
sics, and “careful book reviews.” Most of them need not fear dying, not 
as long as they lend prestige to the university and provide the faculty with 
a publishing outlet. 


1520. Hicks, Granville. ‘‘James Joyce as Critic,” p. 13. All creative 
writers are good critics. Some, such as Henry James, Thomas Mann, and 
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T. S. Eliot, are ‘great’ ones. James Joyce is a ‘formidable’ critic also, 
but his best criticism is in his novels. As a result, The Critical Writings 
of James Joyce is “a disappointing book,” of interest chiefly for the 
light it throws on his artistic development. Joyce clearly “held back” in 
his criticism, processing both his literary and private experiences for his 
fiction, believing that if he ‘‘spent himself in criticism’ he would be a 
“poorer” novelist. Such devotion to his craft made him a great innovator, 


but “his life was swallowed up by his art.” 


, May 16, 1959. 


1521. Hicks, Granville. “Footnotes on the Twenties,” p. 25. Whereas 
Dwight Taylor's Joy Ride, as series of superficial literary sketches on the 
Twenties, does not offer enough “either to confirm or to challenge the 
conventional view,” Harold Loeb’s The Way It Was “solidly documents” 
at least one of that period’s phases. In 1921 Loeb went to Europe to 
ublish the Broom, “one of many little magazines . . . founded in the 
belief that it would change the world.” In Paris he became acquainted 
with Hemingway and a small group of people whe were to become char- 
acter prototypes for The Sun Also Rises. Loeb—admittedly the “original” 
Robert Cohen—presents a more favorable view of himself and a different 
account of “what went on in Pamplona.” However, the “ ‘facts’ don’t 
really matter,” and “Hemingway's injustice to Loeb is important only to 
Loeb and a few others.”” What is important to us all is the imaginative 
achievement of The Sun Also Rises. 


,» May 23, 1959. 
1522. Lear, John. “The Efficiency of Freedom,” p. 22. The Committee 
on Government and Higher Education has reported that America’s “‘con- 
tinuing inflationary spiral’ has caused governors and state legislators to 
impose “progressively stricter controls” upon state-supported colleges and 
universities. These financial regulations have not only “put the real fate 
of education in the hands of auditors, purchasing agents,” and other non- 
academic state employees, but have introduced “partisan overtones” en- 
dangering the ‘‘freedom to teach.” In defense, “some~schoolmen have 
attempted to . . . disguise their budget operations.” It is essential, there- 
fore, that educators and state officials alike “work together to bring 
about economies and protect independent teaching, research, and know- 
ledge.”’ To do otherwise would violate our dynamic democratic principles. 


, May 30, 1959. 
1523. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Riddle of Ross,” p. 14. Neither personal 
biography nor New Yorker history, James Thurber’s The Years with Ross 
is a collection of stories about founding-editor Ross’s experiences with 
writers, artists, he editors, and others. Surprisingly, the emerging 
portrait is not an urbane sophisticate but a Fins cov prudish, unculti- 
vated, unlettered man lacking leadership or administrative ability. Thurber 
describes Ross as the “most painstaking, meticulous, hairsplitting detail- 
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criticizer the world of editing has known.” Obviously, then, “in addition 
to all the Rosses Thurber shows us there must have been another Ross 
... who edited The New Yorker.” For despite giving the Ross legend its 
“definitive form,” Thurber has left this “puzzle unsolved.” 


, June 6, 1959. 


1524. Van Doren, Mark. “A Motto for Today,” p. 26. Striving for 
“more and more, not better and better’ goals has created an educational 
crisis for both humanists and scientists. Of the two, the humanist is more 
at fault. His literary criticism, for example, “is characterized by a pedan- 
try that despises simplicity and power,” while his ‘mathematical illiter- 
acy” is more serious than the scientist’s ‘‘verbal illiteracy.’’ Neither sci- 
ence nor the humanities alone can “save the world,” but the recognition 
that humanist and scientist are “‘actually one man,’ combined with a 
college curriculum emphasizing ‘‘good argument,” exposition, and phil- 
7 might do much to reveal the world’s underlying “order and 
isorder.”” 


, June 20, 1959. 


1525. Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘The Renaissance Man Today,” pp. 10- 
12. University presses have emerged as true cultural heirs of a ‘‘Ren- 
aissance tradition . . . of intellectual development.” They counterbalance 
the mass-media emphasis upon “adaptability, peace of mind, social ad- 
justment, ‘training,’ or delayed adolescence.” By appealing originally to 
scholars, the university presses created a “‘built-in audience’ that provided 
a “plane of adult responsibility below which . . . [they now} cannot 
sink.” Thus they are able to publish works not practical for their com- 
mercial counterparts, but which extend beyond the academic sphere to 
discerning general readers. 


1526. Ciardi, John. ‘The University: Patron of Poets?” p. 19. Uni- 
versities not only utilize as teachers most of the younger and the “‘now- 
no-longer-quite-so-young” poets, but subsidize most of the literary quar- 
terlies in which they publish. Yet university presses insist their primary 
interest remains specialized scholarship, and that their publishing of 
contemporary poetry—when feasible—is restricted to “‘an occasional title 
or two by a poet connected with the school.” Several university presses, 
however, are engaged in poetic activities of broader we 7 Stanford Uni- 
versity, for example, publishes an annual anthology of “best” magazine 
poetry entitled Borestone Poetry Awards. Yale is continuing its annual 
Series of Younger Poets, and the University of Chicago is interested in 
adding to its list of three recently published poetry books. Completing the 
list are Wayne State University, with two recent poetic goers and 
Indiana University, with fifteen titles in print. So brief a list indicates 
that “publication of contemporary poetry remains very much in the hands 
of the commercial houses.” 


— 
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1527. Sloane, William. “The Riches of the University Presses,” p. 26. 
Present commercial publishing costs directly influence the university press. 
Thirty years ago the “break-even” point was 3,000 novel and 1,000 non- 
fiction sales. Today even a short novel must sell 7,500 ccpies, while ser- 
ious nonfiction requires at least 10,000 sales to prevent loss. And as aver- 
age sales have not increased as fast as costs, commercial publishers are 
under pressure to select only titles of broad appeal. Hence more and more 
“special interests” readers are looking to university presses. Yet “if com- 


mercial publishing cannot satisfy . . . all readerships,” neither can the 
universities be Lowy the best . . . commercial publishing.” Each con- 
stitutes part of an indivisable world of books, and each constantly 


“nourishes and supports the other.” 


, June 27, 1959. 


1528. Ciardi, John. “The Book Burners and Sweet Sixteen,” pp. 22, 30. 
When a columnist attacked The Chicago Review's fall issue as “filthy,” 
University of Chicago chancellor, Lawrence A. Kimpton, ordered the 
succeeding issue be completely ‘innocuous and noncontroversial” and 
contain ‘nothing which would offend a sixteen-year-old girl.” Six student 
editors resigned to found a new journal, Big Table, publishing the sup- 
peers material. Their first issue was promptly confiscated as ‘obscene’ 
y the Post Office Department. Court decisions of the last two decades 
have established three essential legal principles testing obscenity: ‘“‘total 
intent,” “stimulating to lewd and lustful excitement a man of average 
sexual instincts,” and “the slightest redeeming social importance.” The 
“issue here is legal and not esthetic.’ Yet the “test of literature’’-—whether 
aesthetic or legal—cannot reside in such excessively literal-minded men as 
constitute the ‘‘Post Office bureaucracy.’ No censor has any business “‘be- 
tween the minds of a serious writer and a serious reader.” Any censor- 
ship is a ‘‘disaster that begins in ignorance’ and culminates “in dema- 


goguery.” 
, July 4, 1959. 


1529. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “English as She Is Spoken,” p. 22. No 
tongue is more precise, flexible, or oo rag than English, despite the at- 
tempts of purists “to freeze it’’ and of the semiliterate “to reduce it to an 
incoherent jargon.” But the real enemies of decent minimum standards are 
those educators who have abandoned all faith in education by arguing 
that any “language is good which facilitates communication and is incon- 
spicuous.” Considering any attempt to improve a student’s writing, speech, 
or intellectual ability “undemocratic,” they insist that improvement en- 
courages his communication with those “more educated than the group 
into which he was born,” makes him “conspicuous,” and promotes “a 
sort of intellectual caste system.’’ The question, then, is whether American 
English will be able to remain “even reasonably articulate in the face of 
the contemporary educators’ ‘democracy.’ 
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1530. Barzun, Jacques. “Islands on the Stairs: The Tenement House of 
the Mind.” pp. 40-41. General literacy has robbed Intellect of mystery 
and awe. Anyone now contending ‘‘Intellect retains inherent power’’ is 
suspect. But modern intellectuals’ sad plight is the “result of their own 
acts.” In fact, their lament for “lost prestige and authority” is merely 
the loss of ‘‘a common idea,” for they never possessed either. Intellectuals 
have failed always to link ‘knowledge and action,” each specialized schol- 
ar vainly believing ‘that his subject and . . . language cannot and should 
not be understood by . . . [any} other.” This “illusion” has “destroyed 
the intellectual audience,” making it “harder and harder to find the few 
tens of thousands . . . willing . . . to attend to intellectual matters.” 


, July 11, 1959. 


1531. Harrison, John M. ‘The Hearst-Luce-Hill Stereotype,” pp. 9-11, 
34. Up to 1910 the newspaperman in literature was most often one of 
three familiar stereotypes—the dashing war correspondent, the “admir- 
able . . . tramp newspaperman,” or the ‘“‘hard-drinking, profane, icono- 
clastic city editor.” Fictional representations of newspaper executives 
were then almost unknown. But present mass-media fiction is invariably 
concerned with “top-level operatives,” usually “plainly identified, some- 
times thinly disguised,” representations of William Randolph Hearst, 
Henry Robinson Luce, and George Washington Hill. But wi writers 
would do better to focus less on colorful personalities and more on vital 
problems, such as “‘substituting the cash register for the conscience in 
news publishing,” the ‘‘shrinkage in number of newspapers,” the dis- 
appearance of editorial “opinion,” and the lack of moral leadership. 
Thus “if stereotypes are helpful,” the mass media obviously need ‘‘a new 
set of them.” 


, July 18, 1959. 


1532. Bradbury, Malcolm. ‘Will There Always Be an English Periodi- 
cal?’ pp. 11-12, 40. The English little magazines’ heyday lasted from 
1908 to 1915, and their revolutionary “touch” changed the ‘‘entire mood 
and spirit of English literature.” At present most of the older magazines 
are gone, and there are few new ones. The lack of an English Partisan, 
Kenyon, or Hudson has caused the short story to decline, critical activity 
to diminish, and ideas to become rigid. Obviously, for the sake of the 
English social intelligence, the ‘‘serious periodical needs to survive.’’ Peo- 

le are needed who not only recognize the “rights of the literate public’ 

t view the subsidized magazines as important in keeping “ideas alive.” 


, July 25, 1959. 


1533. Hicks, Granville. ‘J. D. Salinger: Search for Wisdom,” pp. 13, 
30. Salinger has the “kind of importance’’ for the college generaticns of 
the Fifties that Fitzgerald and Hemingway had for those of the Twenties. 
Not only does he speak their language, but his original ‘‘twist of stylistic 
intensification” helps shape their speech. And through his Catcher in the 
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Rye hero, Holden Caulfield, Salinger expresses their rebellion, lack of po- 
litical and social interests, dislike of “meanness, stupidity, and .. . 
emuanend and their struggles with “integrity and love.” In most of 
is recent stories about the Glass family, Salinger identifies completely 
with Buddy, second oldest of the Glass children. Through him Salinger 
expresses acute self-consciousness about his own writing, philosophy, and 
reputation. Like Holden and the Glasses, Salinger “is a seeker after wis- 
dom” capable of making the “‘search . . . seem important to large numbers 

of young people.” 
— Ben Siegel 


SCOTTISH STUDIES, I:1, 1957. 


1534. Ross, James. ‘A Classification of Gaelic Folk-Song,” pp. 95-151. 
The main types (each sub-divided) are: Inter-sexual (love, matchmaking, 
pregnancy, rejection), environment (homeland, hunting), panegyric, sa- 
tire, ballads, fairy, ritual, occupational. This detailed classification, with 
many examples in Gaelic and in translation is based on an analysis of 
2,000 recordings in the School of Scottish Studies at Edinburgh University. 


, 1:2, 1957. 
1535. Montgomerie, William. ‘Two Songs by Lady Nairne,” pp. 165- 
181. Folk versions of two songs “improved” by Lady Caroline Nairne 
are “The Laird 0’ Cockpen” and “Kitty Reid’s House.” 


, 1959. 


1536. Fenton, Alexander. “Proverbs and Sayings of the Auchterless and 
Turriff Area of Aberdeenshire,”’ PP. 39-71. Here are 623 proverbs, ex- 
cluding those of literary origin and those of wide circulation included in 


the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. 
— Charles A. Toase 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, [X:1, February 1959. 


1537. {Marder, Louis.} ‘‘Longhair, Egghead, and Shakespeare,” 
Two recent productions were marked by a “readiness to pander Shake- 
ae to popularity.”” The Players, Inc. in a touring production of Twel. 
altered the opening for effect and for obvious exposition, distorted comic 
characters, and introduced unwarranted slapstick. Old Vic’s Ham. on TV 
(Feb. 24), purposely aimed at mass : had inconsistencies of staging 
and costuming, needlessly cut significant passages, and incorporated a 
melodramatic ending. 


1538. Wright, Louis B. “Literary Study and History,” p. 2. The re- 
bellion of critics against the historical approach to literature, justified by 
the abuses of literary history and salutary in focusing attention on texts, 
has degenerated into obscurantism. Students again recognize the need to 
study literature against its historical background. — 


— 
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1539. Highfill, Philip, Jr. ‘Biography in Brief: James Quin, Actor,” p. 
6. As quixotic in person as in roles, Quin was “the finest Falstaff of the 
{18th} century.” A worthy rival of Garrick, he was also outstanding in 
major tragic roles, although his unorthodox costumes puzzled critics. 


, [X:2, April 1959. 


1540. Burnim, Kalman A. “Garrick as Director of Shakespeare's Plays,” 
p. 13. As manager of Drury Lane, David Garrick influenced Shakespeat- 
ean productions to a degree rivaling his acting influence. He was “the 
first modern director” in his insistence that actors interpret characters 
within his own unified interpretation of a play. In contrast to the minimal 
rehearsings thought typical of his century, his were lengthy and exactingly 
disciplined, especially those for new plays. Finally, his stage technique 
shifted the “focus of action” back “within the proscenium frame” where 
new lighting and scenic arts could exert a stronger effect. 


1541. Speaight, Robert. “Shakespeare in American Colleges,” p. 15. 
The dichotomy between the director and the Shakespearean scholar in 
America—and the resultant lack of stage tradition—is more pronounced 
than in England because of the divergence of American society from the 
culture out of which Shakespeare grew. The role of the university theater, 
then, should be to animate on the stage the classics that are studied in 
the classroom, ‘‘to take history and poetry into account as well as what 
is imagined to be entertainment.” 


, IX:3, May 1959. 


1542. [Marder, Louis.} ‘‘Strength of a Tradition,’ p. 18. While the 
evidence localizing Shakespeare’s exact birthplace is not definite, ‘the 
presumptive evidence is strong” that he was reared in the Stratford en- 
virons. The Stratford shrine is justifiable in that it is accurate in spirit. 

— W. O. Harris 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 11, Spring 1959. 


1543. McPherson, Hugo. ‘Carson McCullers: Lonely Huntress,” pp. 
28-40. The theme of Carson McCullers’s writing is ‘an inclusive love 
that straddles all the rungs of the Platonic ladder.” Her “perception of 
the human dilemma is essentially feminine or passive.” She sees the artist’s 
nature in a sexually dual Tiresias-image. The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter is 
a parable “of man’s spiritual isolation.” She is much concerned with the 
racial situation in the South, but sees the plight of the Negro as “only 
a symbol of the larger human problem.” In Reflections in a Golden Eye 
“the extremes of male and female sensibility” clash with “average, healthy 
animals’ and a typical, rigid social structure. Society's “best institution,” 
an institution of “loving tolerance” and communion, “‘is the café, a con- 
trolling image’’ in Carson McCullers’s fiction. It is interesting that in her 
stories “imaginative souls long for a clearer, purer atmosphere—a land 
of ice and snow.” 


— 
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1544. Tallman, Warren. ‘“Kerouac’s Sound,” pp. 58-74. Hipster lan- 
guage, jazz, and bop turn from continuity and emphasize improvisation; 
and “what happens in jazz when the melody merges with the improvisa- 
tions and the improvisations dominate, has been happening in fiction for 
some time now.” The Beat answer to the breakdown of meanings is the 
denial of all meaning except that “Life is holy, and the journey is Now.” 
Jack Kerouac cannot be compared “very closely with other stylists of note 
because his fiction is the first in which jazz is a dominant influence.”’ Ker- 
ouac is most concerned with the sound of life. “When his fictions con- 
verge toward meanings something vital in him flinches back.” In spite of 
his limitations, his “protagonists press more sharply close to the truth 
about our present moment than have fictional protagonists for many 


years. 
— T. O. Mallory 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVI:2, April 1959. 


1545. Ong, Walter J. “Latin Language Study as a Renaissance Puberty 
Rite,” pp. 103-124. Latin study by Renaissance boys contained initiatory 
features and attitudes characteristic of puberty rites. The step from ver- 
nacular home tutelage to formal schooling based on Latin put boys within 
a “‘closed male environment’ with its private language. The toughening- 
for-manhood feature of puberty rituals was present both in floggings, 
inherited from the Middle Ages but given “‘a greater urgency” by con- 
nection with inculcating a rigorously classical Latin, and in the stress 
upon courage in the study of poetry, especially the epic. 


1546. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “Roger Ascham’s Theory of History Writ- 
ing,” pp. 125-137. Ascham’s interested reading of history and concern for 
public affairs led him to attempt his contemporary history, Report . . . 
of Germany, to which he prefixed a “set of rules for the writing of his- 
tory.” Judged by his own criteria Ascham (1) was impartial; (2) was, 
like Machiavelli and Bacon, concerned with the causal analysis of events 
and as capable as his contemporaries in discerning causes beyond govern- 
mental policy; (3) was liberal in modifying, when necessary, the chron- 
ological ordering of events he and his contemporaries favored; (4) was 
less Ciceronian in style than his predecessors, though more elegant than 


later Renaissance historians. 


1547. Wright, Celeste Turner. ‘Young Anthony Munday Again,’ pp. 
150-168. Munday’s relations with patrons and publishers, reviewed in the 
light of the recent discovery of his birth date (1560), suggest much con- 
cerning his early career. Concurrent relationships with the same printers 
strengthen probability that Munday and Henry Chettle were youthful 
friends and prodigies. Apparent Catholic sympathies by Munday’s early 
printer acquaintances may account for his conversion and attachment to 
Lord Oxford, whose disgrace in 1581 suggests cause for Anthony’s own 
defection. His publishing records at this time even imply Puritan lean- 
ings. Circumstances surrounding the pirating of Nashe’s Pierce Pennilesse 


we 
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by Munday’s printer indicate that the latter was involved. Finally, his 
authorship of Fidele et Fortunio is strengthened by the inclusion of one 
of the ‘Shepherd Tonie’’ lyrics later to appear in England’s Helicon, 
sponsored by John Bodenham, whose early life and relationships with 
printers and publishers frequently intersect those of Munday. 


1548. Quinn, Michael. “ ‘The King is not Himself’: The Personal Tra- 
gedy of Richard II,” pp. 169-186. The apparently contradictory political 
and ethical judgments of Richard are resolved by three ideas (divine 
right, honor, patience) woven into the play. Politically, believing divine 
right his personal shield rather than a concept of kingship subject to cause 
and effect, he expects miracles in his defense and despairs when none 
appear. Socially, unlike Gaunt and York, he faces no conflict between 
family honor and duty, yet offends in both by dispossessing Henry. Per- 
sonally, his unkinglike patience, expressed in contempt for the world, 
leads to negation of self and loss of action. In all three realms he isolates 
himself from “the social foundations on which true personality must ap- 
parently be built” but tragically redeems self by a final willful resistance 
to death after being touched by “three agents” (musician, groom, Roan 
Barbary), each “related to the hierarchical view of man’s social life.” 


1549. Seronsy, Cecil C. “Daniel and Wordsworth,” pp. 187-213. Words- 
worth’s affinity for Samuel Daniel is stronger than previously shown. 
Seeking calm stability in times of change, they employ similar diction, 
imagery, and syntax to express the mood. Their distinctive use of “all,” 
especially in correlative constructions, their use of correlatives generally, 
their fondness for “abstract nouns, especially those connoting regular 
movement and dignity” (frame, revolutions, rolls, powers); their arrang- 
ing of ideas ‘‘in a verbal series of three or more,” and their extensive use 
of “building-metaphors” are the major stylistic traits in common. Tintern 
Abbey especially reflects these qualities. 


1550. Steadman, John M. ‘Adam and the Prophesied Redeemer (Para- 
dise Lost, XII, 359-623),” pp. 214-225. “In the final books of Paradise 
Lost Milton combined details derived from various traditions concerning 
the protoplasts—Adam’s vision of his posterity, the familiar interpretation 
of the woman's seed as the Messiah, the promise of salvation as a conso- 
lation for expulsion from Paradise, and the role of the revealing angel, 
Raziel or Michael. This fusion of cenventional elements represents, on 
the whole, an original contribution to a fairly common theme—Adam’s 
foreknowledge of Christ his redeemer. Through this fresh combination 
of traditional details Milton’s version acquired probability and versimili- 


tude without forfeiting its essential originality.” 
— William O. Harris 


TEXAS QUARTERLY, II:2, Summer 1959. 


1551. Lehmann, W. P. ‘Linguistics and the Study of Language,” pp. 23- 
36. Linguistics in our century has broken sharply with previous methods 
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of language study; the chief goal of the present-day linguist is “‘a complete 
description of our own language and, partly for the perspectives, com- 
a descriptions of all languages, whether spoken now or formerly.” 

e various systems of which language is composed—phonological and 
morphological—are discussed. 


1552. Pike, Kenneth L. “Language as Particle, Wave, and Field,” pp. 
37-54. Language may be seen as made up of particles, or pieces or parts 
with sharp borders; as made up of waves of behavioral movement merg- 
ing “one into another in intricate, overlapping, complex systems”; or as 
made up of field, a system with parts and classes of parts “‘so interrelated 
that no parts occur apart from their function in the total whole.” The view 
of language as particles has been heavily stressed today. “If we can add to 
it wave and field views of behavior and develop them as extensively, we 
should then be ready to apply some of these concepts to other forms of 
behavior in a way that will help us to focus on some structural characteris- 
tics of events whose relevance has previously evaded us.” 


1553. Vandiver, Frank E. “The Civil War: Its Theory and Practice,” 
pp. 102-108. Writing about the Civil War began during the course of 
the war and has never stopped. Major themes of the writings may be 
discerned in the work of historians, biographers, historical novelists, 
journalist-historians, and the “Civil War Cult.” However, the “torrent 
of war writing is degentrating into pulp prose. The time for universal 
approval of everything about our greatest conflict is past. Intolerance of 
mediocre, antiquarian books and ideas must replace genteel and pseudo- 
patriotic sentimentality.” 


1554. Fishwick, Marshall W. “Civil War II,” pp. 109-118. “Civil War 
I, a military affair, was fought with blood ol guts and shrapnel and 
left us the vision of Appomattox. Civil War II is a literary affair. It is 
being waged with words and metaphors and legends and conjures up the 
vision of ante-bellum Eden and heroes on horseback. Best-seller lists con- 
firm the report from the battle front: the Yankees are everywhere in 
retreat. Inch by inch, page by page, film by film, the literary Confederates 
are sweeping the field.” 


1555. Weaver, Richard M. “Contemporary Southern Literature,” pp. 
126-144. The humanistic concept of man held by contemporary Southern 
writers accounts in large part for their realism and power. Their human- 
ism and belief in the dual nature of man is essentially a reaction against 
the dream world of the romantic optimists and the half-world of material- 
ism of the naturalistic school of writing. ‘One school of writing tried to 
present man as all glory. A later school tried to present him as all 
jest. . . . Only the contemporary Southern school has combined the 
glory and the jest and remained faithful to the riddle of man which may 
never be answered. . . . The South, which has spent so many years as 
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America’s stepchild, is proving to have the gift which may save the 
household from destruction.” 
— Robert C. Jones 


TEXAS STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XXXVII, 1958. 


1556. Smith, Henry Nash. ‘Mark Twain’s Image of Hannibal: From 
St. Petersburg to Eseldorf,” pp. 3-23. Twain’s memories of Hannibal, 
evoked in a series of fictional small towns, reflect his successive adher- 
ence to, and disillusionment with, “the doctrine of Progress and the 
belief in an orderly, benign universe.” The idyllic village early in “Old 
Times on the Mississippi’ and innocent St. Petersburg in Tom Sawyer 
are metamorphised into squalid, degraded towns like Bricksville in 
Huckleberry Finn. The contrasting of these latter with sage 
Northern towns in Life on the Mississippi reflects Twain’s advocacy of 
Progress, but conflicts with his romanticism of ‘““The Lost World” in this 
work and especially in A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, 
where “Britain is a projection of the benighted South” and Camelot “‘a 
negative image of Hannibal’ but where the Yankee’s industrialization 
produces greed which destroys peace. Viewing American economy as per- 
verted by like greed, Twain in alienation identifies himself with superior 
outsiders who scornfully disrupt Hannibal-like villages in Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, “The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg,” and The Mysterious 
Stranger. In the last, Twain contemptuously destroys Eseldorf (Hanni- 
bal), ‘the image which had served him for thirty years as a metaphor for 
all human society.” 


1557. Mossner, Ernest Campbell. “Hume at La Fléche, 1735: An Un- 
ana Letter,” pp. 30-33. A recently discovered letter by David 

ume, dated May 18, 1735, and urging an English acquaintance to join 
him in study in France, is significant in that it is only the third letter ex- 
tant from the years in France when the Treatise of Human Nature was 
written and “the only one from La Fléche.” The letter is in the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 


1558. Colvert, James B. “Style and Meaning in Stephen Crane: The 
Open Boat,” Pp: 34-45. The irony of Crane’s “world view, the vision of 
life governed by his profound sense of the consequences of our faulty 
—— of reality,” is expressed in his very style. Through imagery, 
“thythm, balance, and tone,” he poses early in ‘The Open Boat” anti- 
thetical concepts of the sea’s reality—antagonism of picturesqueness— 
depending upon a shifting point of view from the shipwrecked to the 
narrator. Even the correspondent’s eventual interpretation of nature’s in- 
difference is not final, since Crane’s control of language envelops this 
too in the ambivalence of true irony. 


1559. Hill, Archibald A. ‘‘A Program for the Detinition of Literature,” 
pp. 46-52. In defining “‘literature’’ one must first collect “‘a representa- 
tive corpus of permanent utterances of a given community,” keeping in 
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mind “that permanence is not itself a defining characteristic of literature.” 
Two differentiae, linguistic and stylistic, set some utterances apart from 
casual speech. Those utterances which differ stylistically from casual 
speech are definable as literature, if ‘‘stylistics” is taken to mean “char- 
acteristics which cannot be fully illustrated in a single sentence, or in 
separate sentences without considering relations between them.” 


1560. Erdman, David V. “A New Discovery: The First Review of 
Christabel,” pp. 53-60. A newly-discovered review of Christabel in the 
Times (May 20, 1816), partially reprinted in the London Courier (June 
4), antedates all others, and its commendatory tone balances the hostility 
of most others, making meaningful a —_— allusion to “criticisms 
‘so opposite’ as to ‘neutralize each other.’’’ The review, possibly by Crabb 
Robinson, is further interesting in its reliance upon Wordsworth’s Letter 
to a Friend of Robert Burns in comparing Coleridge to Burns. The Times 
version of the review is reprinted in full. j 


1561. Barroll, J. Leeds. ‘‘Enobarbus’ Description of Cleopatra,” pp. 
61-78. Of two contemporary dramatic-poetic traditions of Cleopatra, 
Shakespeare neglects one—the sinning queen and mother. The other con- 
ceived of her as fatally alluring and relied heavily upon mythological al- 
lusions to Circe and the Sirens, who for the Renaissance were symbols of 
the vice, es per whose representations usually embodied appeals to all 
the senses and often posed a tempted hero, popularly Hercules. Shake- 
speare’s allusions to Hercules, and especially the desertion scene, evoke 
the parallel between Antony and this hero in his temptation to effemi- 
nacy. Against this background, Enobarbus’s speech, with its a 
to the senses and numerous other deviations from the sources to include 
details suggestive of the Voluptas nexus of images, implies that Cleo- 
patra, in addition to her character as a dramatic protaganist, symbolizes 
the universally recognized allure of ‘extreme self-indulgence.” 


1562. Ross, Ian. “The Form and Matter of The Cherrie and the Slae,” 
pp. 79-91. Alexander Montgomerie’s poem conveys “something of the 
enduring culture of Europe” in many of its facets. Its stanzas reflect a 
fusion of medieval forms and its rhythms result from a musical setting 
destined to survive for use in Burns’s poetry. The garden setting, with 
birdsongs, animals, a river, etc., is a commonplace in the long Roman de 
la Rose genre, but is handled with freshness by the poet. The theme of 
the central debate, suggestive of Proustian “moral seasons,” may concern 
the “acceptance of Christ’’ rendered symbolically with metaphors from 
the first Psalm and Scottish ballads. Certainly it reflects “the traditional 
theme ‘nothing venture, nothing gain.’” 


1563. Stephens, Robert O. ‘Hemingway's Across the River and Into the 
Trees,” pp. 92-101. Col. Cantwell of Across the River culminates a suc- 
cession of Hemingway heroes. ‘First, he incorporates most of the ex- 
periences of the Hemingway protagonists before him, and, second, like 
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them he emphasizes escape from the harsh realities of the century as the 
most meaningful act of his life” in preparing “to face death in good 
style. As he reconstructs the act of escape, he goes through the phases of 
rejection [of American values, women, and provincialism; of European 
sham; and of the illusion of immortality}, avoidance [of death’s immedi- 
acy in order to entrench in preparation}, and search for new values [em- 
pirically based on the senses and culminating in a belief in survival 
through the girl, Renata }.” 


1564. Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘The Failure of Blake’s Four Zoas,” pp. 102- 
113. Examination of the manuscript of The Four Zoas reveals that the 
poem’s artistic failure results from its having been “revised far too fre- 
quently and from too many divergent points of view.” During revision 
Blake’s concern with ‘‘intellectual and mythical ideas” led to his neglect or 
distortion of the earlier metrical pattern. His unresolved changes of px 
pose produced inconsistencies and repetitions in the narrative as well as 
contradictions in marginal references to structural divisions. Even the 
lines borrowed for another poem “Jerusalem” were published in less per- 
fect form, suggesting that failure is due to Blake’s inabilities at revising, 
not to the fact that The Four Zoas was never polished for publication. 


1565. Adams, Hazard. ‘The Poetry of Kathleen Raine: Enchantress and 
Medium,” pp. 114-126. Miss Raine’s work reflects an image of herself 
as whose attributes include ‘‘fate, the source 
of all wisdom, the created universe’ and who is “the vehicle both of 
death and birth.’” To encompass these facets in a single symbol her “best 
poems fall roughly into two groups.” One group embodies woman as 
goddess, casting spells and making invocations in terms of the four ele- 
ments. The ambivalence of the goddess is stressed in her alternately crea- 
tive and delusive roles. In the second group “the poetess often sees her- 
self not as an enchantress but as a medium of forces she cannot always 
control.”” In a fragmented modern world “mere mediumship” struggles 
in the face of science to maintain spiritual harmony among the elements. 
This harmony, ‘‘a symbol of cyclical temporal movement” in man’s life, 
is embodied in her “Northumbrian Sequence.” 


1566. Long, Ralph B. “The Function of Complement in the English 
Sentence,” pp. 127-140. Disagreement among linguists, traditional and 
“New,” concerning the nature of complements is overcome by defining 
them as “words and multi-word units’ following verbs used as predi- 
cators, and “essential to these verbs.”” Verbs taking normal complements 
may be called “transitive”; those taking adjectival complements “copu- 
lative” (suggesting ‘‘the collateral relationship” between complement and 
subject); and those taking adverbial (including prepositional) comple- 
ments, oblique. A single verb may take different complements, and some 
may “take two complements normally’ or even three. ‘“‘A neater syn- 
tax” results from excluding from “phrasal verb forms” words “not them- 
selves verb forms,” and viewing them as complementary. 
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1567. Firebaugh, Joseph J. ‘The Idealism of Merton Densher,” pp. 141- 
154. Jamesian ambiguity and determinism “interfere with’ the orthodox 
view of Milly Theale as ‘‘a kind of saviour” and Merton Densher as a 
“saved sinner.” At Briinig Milly, unlike Christ, yields to temptation— 
that of involvement in the world. Her free choice “to submit herself to 
the current of events’’ commits her to a determined sequence of effects. 
These factors “make it difficult to see her as a self-sacrificing saviour,” 
and her major images in the novel—princess and dove—are ambiguous, 
suggesting control of subjects as well as adoration of Mary, selfish need 
of devotion as well as power to bless. Densher, the modern passive ideal- 
ist, allows Kate’s deterministic control of his actions, but to rationalize 
his rightness he must then “force actuality to conform to the ideal.” Thus 
he apotheosizes Milly as “the willing sacrificial victim,” evades the exact 
knowledge of her attitude at death, and “frees” Kate in order to accept 
Milly’s money without self-condemnation. 


1568. Hayman, David. ‘Dramatic Motion in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 155- 
176. By his “choice and application of thematic materials in the elabor- 
ation of the first draft of the ‘Butt and Taff’ skit: ‘How Buckley shot the 
Russian General,’ ”’ Joyce achieves “something approaching the evocative 
gs which surrounds the ritual event, the unseating of the monarch. 

e drama is worked into a matrix composed of _ manifestations 
of what Joyce considered to be the lowest common denominators of mono- 
lithic Experience. . . . Joyce, by grouping connotative words within the 
rigid framework of the categories which contribute to the realization of 
each moment, achieves continuity, the illusion of a fluid reality whose flux 
permeates the total structure. But this flux is carefully directed, delicately 
balanced, attuned to the instant within the moment and essentially uni- 


directional.”’ 


1569. Riddel, Joseph N. “ ‘Disguised Pronunciamento’: Wallace Stevens’ 
Sea Surface Full of Clouds,” pp. 177-186. The five sections of the poem, 
almost exactly parallel, suggest, in Stevens’s early pseudo-dramatic form, 
the poetic imagination’s varied reactions to and re-creations of “a single 
area of the physical world” when observed at different moments, the ob- 
server's emotions being varied and the scene itself changed by the natural 
flux. As a result, the poem both expresses concretely Stevens’s aesthetic 
theory of imagined og and reflects it organically in the kaleidoscopic 
imagery, altered from section to section, and in the form itself, a con- 
stantly varied subject being captured in a constantly stable verse form. 


1570. Boyd, Beverly. ‘New Light on The South English Legendary,” 
pp. 187-194. Much of the confusion concerning the exact contents of 
The South English Legendary may be “ee by the misplaced, and 
overlooked, “prologue” found in the earliest of the manuscripts, Laud 
108, which indicates that the original work was planned as a /iber festi- 
valis, permanent in its liturgical calendar but variable from place to place 
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in the saints’ feasts included. Further, two later Mss contain ‘longer 
introductory matter’ suggesting a revision of the original plan. The 
scribes of all the extant Mss may have worked from mere fragments of 
these earlier designs. 


1571. Park, Bruce R. “A Mote in the Critic's Eye: Bernard Shaw and 
Comedy,” pp. 195-210. The modern critics’ exclusion of Shaw from 
consideration as poet, and his own paradoxical antagonism to poetry and 
desire to be thought poet, are semantically derived. Shaw’s concern for 
the harsh “facts” of existence and his belief that poets veil this with 
“beauty” made him view the true poet as the proclaimer of “facts.” Fur- 
ther, modern criticism views the language of poetry as accretional and 
emotive; Shaw sought lucid one-dimensionality in language. He lies, 
then, beyond the modern critic’s central category of “‘poet’’; and even in 
criticism recognizing drama as a legitimate category he is neglected be- 
cause tragedy, mythicizing and broad in scope, is assumed the archetypal 
pattern. The rationalism of Shaw’s ‘‘Platonic idea of civilization” is suited 
to comedy, limited in its scope. Modern criticism might re-examine its 
neat categories. 

— William O. Harris 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXV:3, Summer 1959. 


1572. Baker, Carlos. ‘‘Retrospections in a Golden Eye,” pp. 498-501. 
Harold Loeb’s autobiographical volume The Way It Was makes it clear 
that the author considers himself the original for Hemingway's Robert 
Cohn, and allows the reader to perform other real-life identifications 
of characters in The Sun Also Rises. Loeb’s emphasis in his book, how- 
ever, is not on the lost generation but on the fortunes of BROOM, the 
little magazine which he founded and kept going in the early 1920's. 


1573. Unger, Leonard. ‘“‘Deceptively Simple—and Too Simple,” pp. 
501-504. The Elder Statesman, T. S. Eliot’s latest play, seems thin and 
repetitious in comparison to the writer’s previous work. Its deliberate 
conventionality and deceptive simplicity are questionable, although not 
the play’s greatest weaknesses. The major flaw is in Eliot’s too-simple 
view of love, a view which at the same time marks Eliot’s complete re- 
turn from his earlier alienation. 


— Sheldon Grebstein 
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* R.D.JAMESON 


R. D. JAMESON, one of the original contributors to 
AES, died September 20, 1959, at the age of 64. At the 


time of his death Mr. Jameson was Associate Professor of 
English at New Mexico Highlands University. 
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